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CN CALLING 

(on its 21st birthday) 

These years, these little 
years, 

These drops of time, 

Yet many suns have 
risen and many moons 
have waned, 

And old men died, and 
young men passed their 
prime. 

Number 1096 march ? 3 ,1940 



HE LIVES 
WHILE CAESARS 
PASS 

See page 4 


Thursday 2d ■ P SSS5*SAf^nSy" 


WE ARE TWENTY-ONE TODAY 


With Spirit Unbroken 
and Faith Undimmed 

'T’iie C N is growing up; it comes ofagc today. 

Twenty-one years ago we came out with the 
daffodils. It was the first Spring after four years of war, 
and it seemed a lovely world. The long struggle was over, 
the breaking hearts could hope again, the men of war 
were flung down from their thrones, and the future of 
the'world was in the hands of Freedom. All wc had to do 
was to get the world straight again. . 1 

It seemed so simple. We had merely to disarm the 
conquered nations and then disarm ourselves,' and the 
millennium was round the corner. 

Alas, for all, the hopes of men, for all the dreams of 
paradise. They lie broken about us, and these 21 years 
have known no peace. It must be said that those who 
died for us were braver and nobler than wc, They won the 
War ; wc lost the Peace ; and we have learned the lesson 
that .war brings only destruction in its .train.. Wc have 
learned that it is not possible, after four years of war, 
hate, and death, for the world to become again as if they 
had not been. We have learned that no conqueror, how¬ 
ever just his cause, can make a safe and righteous peace 
while the world is filled with the bitterness of war. 

The War to Overthrow Christianity 

^ND so it is that after 21 years the beggar at the door has 
become the troublcr of the world again, and the world 
is plunged once more into a flood of ruin and destruction 
and the wreck of all its hopes. 

It is true to say that there were small injustices in the 
Peace of Versailles, but it is.true that they were righted, 
and that they have, nothing to do with the Hitler War 
of revenge, which seeks the destruction of Europe and its 
institutions, and the domination of the world. It is a war 
to destroy democracies and the freedom of nations, and 
to give Germany the mastery of the world. It is a war to 
establish might as right, and to make the worship of force 
the chief factor in the lives of nation's. It is a war to 
overthrow Christianity and the spirit of righteousness that 
has woven itself into the life of tlic world through the long 
struggle of nineteen hundred years. 

The Frenzied Pagan 

It was unthinkable, when the first C N appeared 21 years 
ago, that such a challenge should be made to Europe, 
and Europe would not be worth-the breath she breathes 
if she did not accept it. It is not to be thought of that all 
the powers of righteousness built up over a thousand years 
should be:flung* down by one man or one nation. God is 
not mocked. Through age after age men have died for 
the faith that is in them, and they arc not to cast them¬ 
selves down before a frenzied pagan and his hosts of wor¬ 
shippers. Germany is back in the Middle Ages, setting 
out to enslave .the world with her sword, but the armies 
of free men are rising everywhere, and they will conquer. 
So it is that wc find ourselves after 21 years—21 years of 
hoping for peace and goodwill among men. Our heart is 
sad, but our spirit is unbroken and our faith is undimmed. 
Wc march forward knowing that Evil neves yet has 
conquered Good, and that nothing can • destroy us since 
God and His angels arc with us. 



Let the Trumpet So 


f: 


The CN Goes Marching on 
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Queen Elizabeth 
Tells the World 

Is Britannia Mistress, of the Seas, 
or is Germany the master ? The Queen. 
Elizabeth gives the answer. 

The biggest ship in the world, ' the 
heaviest ever built, 85,006 tons, she 
slipped from her moorings down the, 
Clyde and headed for the dangerous 
waters of the Atlantic. She crossed it, 
and not a word was heard about her till 
she was docked in New York by the 
side of her sister the Queen Mary and 
her French ally the Normandie. , What 
a triumph for the Silent Service ! 

■ The Navy, the silent service which 
sprang to action in putting an end to 
the Graf 'Spec and rescuing 300 British 
seamen from the German prison-ship, 
saw her safely across. The United States 
understood all that her voyage meant, 
and welcomed her. ' Even Dr Gocbbels 
cannot explain this away, but the 
German people will not know. 

As High as the Nelson Column 

The German U-boats and bombers 
love a shining mark—witness the Nazi 
attacks on lightships—and the Queen 
Elizabeth should have been a target they 
could not miss during her 4000-mile 
voyage’. She is 1030 feet long, as long as 
Blaclcfriars Bridge, and placed on hoi¬ 
ked in Trafalgar Square her funnels 
would roach up to Nelson on the top of 
his column. If ho were alive and knew 
what she had done he would say with 
us all that England expects every ship 
to do her duty. The Queen Elizabeth has 
done hers, and done it with the Nelson 
Touch. 

Now we know why Queen Elizabeth 
■ and King George were in and about the 
Glasgow dockyards not long, ago. It 
was to wish her a good voyage, and a 
happy arrival. 

News Dictionary 

Par. The new thrcc-por-ccnt War 
Loan lias been issued at par, a term 
meaning that £iao must be paid by tiic 
first purchaser of £100 worth of slock 
or a £ ioo bond. Subsequent purchasers 
will pay more or less for the stock or 
bond, according to the rise or fall of the 
value in the money market, but the 
holder at the time of the repayment by 
the Government in 15 or 19 years will 
receive the par value, that is ^100. 
Far is Latin for Equal. 

Rotterdam. It lias been in the news 
because German coal exports through it 
to Italy have been stopped by our Navy. 
The seaport is by far the biggest in 
Holland. Normally three-quarters of 
Butch trade centres in it, to,000 cargo 
vessels clearing here each year. Hotter- 
dam lies on' the branch of the Rhine 
delta known as the Maas, and is there¬ 
fore well placed for an important 
transit trade from the heart of industrial 
Germany. Two-thirds of the Ruhr coal, 
for example, bought by Italy has been 
despatched from this port. 

Trustco Stocks. The new War.Loan 
.bears a statement that it is an invest¬ 
ment authorised by the Trustee Act of 
: 1925. This means that all persons, or 
institutions in charge of funds for the 
benefit of other people may invest these 
funds in the War Loan. The Act defined 
those securities in which trustees may 
invest without being liable for loss due 
to their fall in value. The list includes all 
Government securities of the United 
Kingdom, Bank of England stock, and 
certain classes of Indian, Colonial, 
municipal, and railway stock, the prin¬ 
ciple being that the permitted securities 
will not fail to maintain their value. 

VigO Bay. The magnificent, land¬ 
locked harbour on the north coast of 
Spain from which six German ships 
recently set out for home, one only being 
successful. Twenty miles long and five 
miles wide at its mouth, this inlet can 
hold an armada. Drake twice captured 
the town of Vigo at its head. 


HOW SHALL; W'E - PAY 

For the 


N To man can say how the war is to lie 
* ’ paid for. There will not be enough 
gold in the world to pay the cost of it, 
and it is impossible to imagine what the 
financial condition of the'world will be 
when it 'is over: 

One of the'most interesting ideas has 
been put forward by Mr J. M. Keynes, 
who lias- dcviscd a' scheme lor holding 
back "parts of wages as compulsory 
saving towards-the cost of the war. 
That is to say, if a man has £5 a week, 
perhaps £1 might be withheld from his 
wages and kept credited to him by the. 
Government till, after .the war, when lie 
would have flic choice of letting it remain 
as an investment or withdrawing it. 

Mr Keynes, in his original plan, 
seemed not to take sufficient account 
of life as it is lived and of the urgent 
family needs of the poor, and lie has 
now confessed this error and lias 
amended the plan so as to provide for 
paying family allowances to people 
whose small means make it difficult for 
them to support their children. . 

It. is now suggested that a fraction of 


pay should bt " deferred ” until after 
the war is over, and that the State 
should provide fjs a week for all children 
under 15, a grant which would be of the 
greatest value to the poorest families in 
these difficult times. 

Mr Keynes reckons that his plan 
would raise ^600,000,000 in a year 
towards the war,' less ^100,000,000 for 
thc compensating family allowances. 

Of course, the money taken from 
income would not be lost to those from 
whom it was raised. It would be their 
property as savings, and could be drawn 
on after the war,assuming. the State 
had the necessary funds, which could 
only be ' obtained by taxation or 
borrowing. 

It is suggested that the Government, 
in t aking the deferred pay, should pledge 
itself to repay it after the war by levies 
upon wealth—upon capital, that is. 

The plan is very involved and raises 
many questions that call for most 
serious discussion, but the Government 
and many members of Parliament arc 
keenly interested in the scheme. 


Whence Came the Seals to 
the Caspian Sea ? 


S tudents of the map who arc familiar 
. with the facts of natural history must- 
have been astonished to learn the other 
day that among the 500 fishermen who 
had had to be sought by aeroplane, and 
fed by food from the air before being 
rescued from the ice of the Caspian Sea, 
were a large number of seal-hunters. 

With an area of nearly 170,000 square 
miles the Caspian is the biggest inland 
body of water in the world; blit seals 
should be animals of the boundless 
ocean, free to swim where they wish, 
yet here they are in this landlocked sea 
in numbers sufficient to support a licet 
of hunters. 

Their presence in the Caspian is a 
link in the marvellous chain of evidence' 
that their present home was once joined 
to other seas, and through them was 
connected with the outer ocean in which 
the great seal family first rose. 

Changes in the levels of the land are 
mainly responsible for the present 
isolation of this sea, which today lies 


at an average depth of 90 feet below the 
level of the-ocean. It receives a number 
of rivers, among them the Volga, the 
Ural, and the Terek ; between them its 
rivers, draining over 800,000 square 
miles of land, pour into it yearly enough 
water to make a lake 174 miles long, 
174 miles wide, and as- many miles deep. 

Vet the Caspian slowly declines in 
size owing to the intense evaporation of 
its waters, sonic of which, at the'mouths 
of the rivers, is free from salt, and some 
of it intensely brackish. Below one part 
of it there is a volcano ; on the bed of 
one of its great bays, 1300 square miles 
in area, is a deposit of Epsom-salt 
estimated to contain over a thousand 
million tons.: 

This sea is a paradise for fish, which 
not only feed the Caspian seals but 
find employment for many thousands of 
fishermen. 

It is a detachment of these, with the 
sealers, who have just been rescued from 
the Caspian icc. 


After the Silence of the Centuries 


M ilton made about ten pounds from 
Paradise Lost; Edwin Markham, 
who lias just passed away, is said to have 
made £50,000 from his poem The Man 
with the Hoe. 

Markham was a shepherd’s boy, a 
blacksmith’s boy, and a farmer’s boy in 
California, born 88 years ago, and a little 
more than halfway through his life lie 
wrote the poem which niaile him famous. 
It was Translated into 30 languages and 
lias been iiv such demand for more than 
a generation that it is said to. have been 
the litbst profitable poem ever written. 

. • ' ' ' '' « • '*► '. ’ 

Imperial Mite 

One of the latest gifts to our Govern¬ 
ment'.lias comp from one of tlie smallest 
countries in the British Commonwealth, 
Perl is, one of the four Unfcdcratcd Malay 
States. 

-Perlis forms the top corner of this 
territory, projecting north of Kedah into 
Siam. , It has only 316 square miles 
(about two Isles of Wight) and 50,000 
inhabitants, of whom only eight are 
white. Its annual revenue' is only 
£82,660 ;and its people live by cultivating 
rice, rubber, and coconuts, and mining 
a little tin, .yet the princely gift the 
Raja has forwarded amounts to £Cmoq. 
Honour and many thanks to tiny Perlis ! 


Wc give the first and last few lines of it ; 
it was suggested by Millet’s famous 
painting with the same title : 

Bowed by tlie weight of centuries lie leans 
Upon his hoc and gazes on the ground. 

The emptiness of ages in his face. 

And on his back the burden of the .world. 

How will it be with kingdoms and ivith 
kings, " 

With those who shaped him to the thing 
he is, 

IVhe n'this' dumb Terror shall reply to God, 

After the silence of the centuries ? 

Proud Jubilee 

Few musical compositions arc*, so 
familiar as the Intermezzo in Cavallcria 
Rustieana,. and it must have thrilled its 
composer, Signor Pietro Mascagni, when 
he conducted the opera’s golden jubilee 
the other day before;the King qi ; Italy 
and all tlie most distinguished people 
in Rome. Mascagni was the-Son of a 
baker in Milan, and he composed his 
most famous work when lie was 27.. At 
the end of the performance Signor 
Mascagni led on to the, stage Gemma 
Bclliucioni, the lady, who first sang the 
part of Santuzza fifty years ago. 

Wc may wonder if there are many 
parallels for this' in musical history. 
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Little E-Jews Reel 

It has transpired that the Oucen 
Elizabeth’s secret journey to New 
York established finally the success 
of tlie measures taken by tlie Admiralty 
to counter the magnetic mine, an 
electric . girdle round the ship to 
neutralise the effect of the mine. 

New York has lost one of its great 
citizens in Dr J. IT. Finley; lie edited 
the New York Times and introduced 
the Children’s Encyclopedia to the 
American public, who responded by 
putting it into about two million homes. 

The third wedding for 400 years in-the 
Buckinghamshire village of Hyde Heath 
has just taken place. - 

Over 30 German ships have now 
been scuttled by order of the Nazis. 

Through Mr Sumner Welles President 
Roosevelt is receiving ideas about the 
war direct ' from the heads of four 
European countries. 

In ten years over £130,000 have been 
spent on ivireless sets for the blind. 

Crewe lias started an Old Men’s Club ; 
it was opened tlie other day by the 
Mayor’s daughter. 

Manchester is now using the vast green¬ 
houses of its parks for growing vegetables 
for patients in public institutions. 

This year wc arc producing 14 
million tons of steel, 6 million tons 
more than in 1914. 

The Hart of Crawford, who has passed 
away, was one of the noblest friends of 
fine things and lovely places ; Art, Litera¬ 
ture, and Nature's beauty jievcr appealed 
to him in vain. lie was 68. 

The Postmaster-General has just 
informed Parliament that of our tele¬ 
phone cables nine-tenths, over 14 
million miles, now run underground. 

Wc hear of a Lancashire farmer’s boy 
ol 14 who, having lost his' father, is 
carrying on the farm with the, help of his 
younger brother, looking after 22 acres 
with 12 cows and 40 pigs. 

The Scout’s Hews Reel 

As a wartime measure Scouts in 
Tasmania arc earning three-halfpence 
each a week which they give to 
Tasmanian Scout funds. 

At an cast coast resort Sea Scouts 
keep a close watch for drifting mines 
which may damage the pier, 

Alan Tlmrlcy, eleven, of the nth Mar¬ 
gate Troop, is the latest Cornwell Scout. 

Scouts in Llanishcn and Eisvanc arc 
making torch batteries, which they sell 
to raise money for giving parties and 
kincma shows to poor children. 

Sheffield Scouts have a special Service 
Bureau for wartime Good Turns ; when 
the Bureau was formed last October it set 
out to do 1000 jobs by March, and it has 
just accomplished its object. 

The Quide’s Hews Reel 

The Rangers of West Wood Green 
have started to dig for victory on their 
allotment, 

Ilomcliffo Guides have been, collecting 
waste paper since. October and giving the 
proceeds to the village Comforts Fund. 

An Edgware Guide 'Company collects 
old woollen garments, unwinds them, 
washes the wool and rewinds it ready for 
knitting, and then sends it to disabled 
Guides and Rangers for re-knitting. 

THINGS SEEN 

A mouse running over a lion’s paw 
at the Zoo. 

A squirrel in Regent’s Park looking 
right and left before crossing the road. 

An old tram used as a vestry for a 
church at Dunmow. 
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MACHINES, LAND, 
AND FOOD 

The nation must grow more food, all 
are agreed. It is very late to think of 
the thing that chiefly matters, but so are 
men made. 

If we are to increase cultivation 
enormously, and that at a time when 
men are needed for so many different 
purposes, it is of course the duty of the 
Government to order machinery as 
urgently as they order guns. In modern 
agriculture machinery is all-important, 
and by its use we can multiply man 
power on the land. 

ON THE WESTERN FRONT 

We have heard almost daily that 
all has been quiet on the Western 
Front* but a little note which has 
escaped the censor comes from a 
Yorkshircman driving a lorry near the 
Maginot Line. He says : 

Thera are a lot of owls round here, 
and I was on guard the other night when 
one hooted about a yard away, and 
my hair stood straight up even with my 
tin hat on. 

For once, it seems, night was not so 
quiet on the Western Front. 

THE TEETOTAL FINNS 

The oldfashioned world used to be 
told that there was nothing like a nip of 
brandy in very cold weather to warm 
ourselves up, but the Finns know better. 

The arm}* in Finland is fighting in the 
bitterest cold of a bitter winter, and it 
knows that milk really does for it wliat 
only brandy was supposed to do. The 
Finns are practically a teetotal army. 
No beer, wine, spirits, or rum is served 
out to the men, but they get plenty of 
milk. 

Apart from the army, the youth of 
Finland is eagerly following President 
Kallio, who is himself an abstainer. 
Education about alcohol is given in the 
schools, and the Labour Party puts the 
fight against alcohol in the very front 
of its programme, 

THE DUST OF OTHER WORLDS 

The first of the yearly showers of 
shooting stars, the Draconids, was lost 
in the clouds of winter; the second, 
the Lyrids, is almost due to bring in 
the April spring. 

But shooting stars are always falling 
on the earth, though the fragments are 
too tiny to make a blaze, and fall 
silently as dust. A new estimate has 
just been presented by the American 
astronomers of this dustfall. It 
amounts at least to 100,000 tons a 
year, and lias been falling since the 
earth began. From the time the globe 
cooled till now it has laid on the 
earth’s surface enough dust to cover 
it with a layer one-third of an inch 
thick. 

JUBILEE OF A FINE MUSEUM 

. We arc glad to broadcast the news 
that the Ilorniman Museum at Forest 
Hill in South-East London has opened 
again, for it would have been a misfor¬ 
tune if it bad remained closed during 
its year of jubilee. 

It was in 1890 that Mr F. J. Horni- 
man, the tea merchant, converted his 
home, Surrey House, which he had filled 
with the treasures he had collected on 
his journeys in far-off lands, into a 
public museum. So attractive did it 
become that Mr Ilorniman built the 
present museum and gave it to the 
LCC in 1901. Standing in 15 acres of 
ground, it contains valuable depart¬ 
ments of zoology and ethnology, together 
with a good reference library, and it has 
proved of real educational value to 
South-London, and indeed much farther 
afield. •' 

We wish it another good run of fifty 
years—and Peace within its walls. 


News of the Bumble-Bee’s World 


A mong odd fables about animals, 
which Dr W. Ley has collected 
in a naturalist’s journal (in order to 
disprove them), none is more curious 
than that of the bumble-bee bugler. 

This small creature, unlike the 
monkeys which have been credited 
with crossing alligator-infested streams 
by hanging on to one another’s 
tails, or the ostrich which does not 
hide its head in the sand, was first 
observed by a naturalist. He found a 
nest of bumble-bees on the ground, 
and saw to his surprise one humble- 
bee sitting alone at the entrance, 
beating its wings noisily. It sat and 

BROWNIE UNDER THE 
MULBERRY TREE 

A lady at Weston-Super-Mare sends us this 
note on a friendly duck which has just died. 

Brownie was very intelligent, and 
from quite a young duckling knew her 
name and would follow us like a dog 
when called. 

She liked nothing better than to 
waddle round the garden with us ancl 
delve her beak under bushes for slugs. 
Often we would leave her in the garden, 
and when called she would answer 
Quack Quack from the depth of some 
bushes and come quickly waddling down 
the path to the gate back into the yard. 

Although for the greater part of the 
year she only had hens for company, 
she was quite content and did not seek 
the company of other ducks. She will 
be greatly missed, and has been buried 
in the garden at the foot of the centuries- 
old mulberry tree. 

THE DOMESTIC SLAVES 

A little news comes from China of 
the Mui-Tsai girls, the poor domestic 
slaves whose freedom is coming all too 
slowly. Fifty years ago a' small 
Refuge for such. girls was set up at 
Amoy, and today Chinese officials 
and London Missionary Society friends 
arc cooperating by sending to the 
Refuge slave girls whose owners have 
been convicted of cruelty to them. The 
cost of all this work has been paid by a 
Chinese Christian, and owing to his mis¬ 
fortunes during the war the missionary 
societies and the municipal councils 
and business firms arc carrying it on. 


beat its wings for half an hour. Other 
bumble-bees appeared, as if aroused 
by the noise and went about their 
daily tasks. When everyone seemed 
awake the first bumble-bee folded its 
wings and crawled inside. 

The naturalist, greatly interested, 
announced to the world that the 
’first bumble-bee to wake up calls the 
rest, and a long argument by other 
naturalists followed, till it was shown 
that the observations of the first man 
were right but his conclusions wrong. 
What the bugler really does is to use 
its wings like a fan to ventilate the 
nest dampened by dew. 

GRAND OLD LADY OF THE BLIND 

There has passed on, at 89, the 
founder of tlic Manchester Blind Aid 
Society, Miss Mary Heywood. A grand¬ 
daughter of Sir Benjamin Heywood, 
founder of a Manchester banking house, 
for over 40 years she was interested in 
tlic blind, and in 1920 she was largely 
responsible for the passing of the Blind 
Persons Act, which brought pensions 
for blind people, and provided that no 
blind man or woman should be without 
means of support. 

A SCHOOL AT BANGALORE 

The LMS School at Bangalore is 
now thinking of celebrating its centen¬ 
ary by erecting a chapel. A teacher 
writes that when she arrived there 
30 years ago “ fifty girls were housed 
in tumbledown buildings, and every 
crash of a falling wall made them hold 
their breath lest the dormitory should 
fall in." Now the school has a fine 
hostel, with science rooms, a hall, and 
a kitchen. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant the main crop of potatoes. Sow 
cabbage seed—Lllam’s Early Matchless 
or All Heart—for summer and autumn 
supply. 

The planting of fruit-trees should be 
finished without delay, and after plant¬ 
ing a mulching of some kind will prove 
beneficial. 

Put sticks to hyacinths and tulips, to 
prevent their being broken off by winds. 

Pay particular attention to mice, 
which often do harm to crocuses and 
snowdrops. 



This Easter there are Anzacs in the Holy Land again. These Australians 
have paused in a Jerusalem street to watch a woodworker at his trade 


THE THICKNESS 
OF A WHISTLE 

Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and the need for smooth surfaces on 
painted metal or the bearings of 
machinery has led to a remarkable 
instrument for testing them. It can 
discover roughnesses of the millionth of 
an inch. The surface to be tested is 
laid on a disc like a gramophone record, 
and, as in a record, a sapphire needle 
traverses it. As it travels over the 
surface all irregularities arc noted by 
the needle, which transmits them to a 
recording meter. This, in its turn, 
converts them into electrical impulses 
which are amplified and spread out on a 
chart. So sensitive is the instrument 
that it will detect the thickness of a 
finger-print on smooth glass ; and if 
anybody whistles while the needle is on 
its travels the invisible vibrations of the 
sound are faithfully recorded. 

THE SIGN OF THE 
GROSSED SWORDS 

A Finnish scholar has pointed, out 
that some of the places where the 
Finns have been making immortal 
history, such as Saeinioe and Suo- 
mussalmi, are only straggling villages. 

Finland has only 38 towns, and even 
this number includes places with only 
a thousand people. It is not in great 
towns and cities that war writes its 
outstanding chapters, but in such 
places as the Pass of Thermopylae, 
Philippi, Crccy, Poitiers, Agincourt, 
Blenheim, and Waterloo, whose names 
would be bard to find on the map if 
they were not marked with crossed 
swords as the sites of great battles. 

A SWISS FLEET 

Although Switzerland, that happy 
land almost clear of international 
politics, has no navy, she has acquired 
a merchant fleet, which lias been formed 
to trade between America and Europe 
solely on Swiss account, using Marseilles 
for its European port. 

Switzerland has chartered eight ships 
for the duration of the war from Greek 
owners, and Greek seamen will navigate 
them. 

WASPS PUT TO WORK 

Honours have come to a gnat-sized 
wasplet which has a name much 
bigger than itself. Some 300 millions 
of its midget swarms have been bred 
by the U S Board of 'Agriculture and 
turned loose to range the peach and 
apple orchards of Georgia and attack 
the codling moth and fruit moth, and 
so give the fruit trees a new start in 
life. The wasplets begin early by 
laying their eggs inside the eggs of the 
moths. Our larger English wasps are 
not such friends of the fruit-grower. 

25 YEARS AGO 

This is the 21 st birthday of the C N in its 
present form, but 25 years ago it existed as 
The Little Paper. 

From the C N of March 1915 * 

A New Treasure In the World. The Soul 
of the world is not dead; in the midst 
of the horrors of war wo arc thrilled 
beyond telling by a glorious story from 
a miserable ruined town in an African 
desert. A gigantic bronze statue of 
Alexander the Great has been found at 
Cyrene, and it is believed to have been 
the work of Lysippus. 

Lysippus was one of the greatest 
sculptors of Greece in the height of her 
greatest days. 

Now, it is one of the great art tragedies 
of the world that there remained 
nothing from the hand of Lysippus. 

But now, at the ancient ruined city 
of Cyrene, in Northern Africa, there 
has been found this gigantic statue of 
Alexander, complete but for the left 
hand, and tlie experts say it is a genuine 
work by Lysippus. 
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WHAT IS THAT 
TO YOU ? 

•\V/E have just come across a story 
” " of a young preacher who was so 
' disheartened that lie made up his 
mind to abandon his ministry, but 
was inspired to return to it by a dream. 

He. dreamed he was working .with a 
pickaxe on the top of a hard rock, 
and that after hours of .vain work he 
said to himself, It is useless; I will 
pick no more. Suddenly a stranger 
of dignified aspect stood before him, 
and spoke. You will pick no more ? 
the stranger said ; were you not set 
on this task ? Yes. Then why aban¬ 
don it ? Because my work is in vain ; 
I make no impression on the rock. To 
which the stranger solemnly replied : 
What is that to you ? Your duty is 
to pick away whether the rock yields 
or not. Your work is in your own 
hands, the result is not. Carry on ! 

® • 

The Milkman 

"VY/rc hear of a Yorkshire milkman 
” who has suddenly become for¬ 
getful in these hard times. Time after 
•time he has left an extra pint of milk 
at a poor house, and since a third baby 
arrived lie has done so every day. 
Well, well ... 

Professor Balderdash 

NTobody would think of asking Mr 
* ™ Bernard Shaw to help his 
•country, and we have long been used 
to trash that often comes from his pen. 

But is it too much,to ask that our 
people should not be misled by the 
use an old man is making of liis 
English freedom ? Our seamen arc 
risking their lives, and losing them, to 
make it possible for Mr Shaw to live 
and do as he chooses, and we have 
just received through the post a leaflet 
printed in thousands in which Mr Shaw 
speaks of our bunk and balderdash 
about Liberty, and declares that our 
business Is to make peace with Hitler 
and recognise the ability with which die 
has undone our own wicked work. 

The young man who would not bind 
his mother’s wounds in an air-raid is 
whatever we may think of him, but 
the old man who uses our liberty to 
denounce it as balderdash and to 
delight in Hitler has passed into a 
realm beyond all understanding. 

' ©' - 

The Pessimist Pays a Call 

J called to see a patient 
*■ Who had a touch of flu ; 

It seemed to nic a kindly 
And a proper thing to do. 
Butere I left the patient, 

So brave and gay was he, 

The' one who did the cheering 
Was the patient and not me. 

II. L. G. 

<SS 

THE BRITISH 

/'“Nne of the greatest tributes ever 
^ paid to a nation at war came 
the other day from German airmen. 

It seems that a raiding plane was 
crippled by one of our fighters'. The 
plane had -been attacking aii un¬ 
armed trawler in the North Sea, but 
when all hope of-getting back to 
Germany had to be abandoned one of 
the crew said to the pilot,Bring.the 
machine down near the. trawler. The 
British will save us." They did. 


He Lives While 
Caesars Pass 


It is Good Friday Week again, ..the 
* week of the most decisive event in 
the history of the world. 

On the Thursday cyening Juclas 
betrayed liis Master ; on the Friday' 
He was brought before Pilate, who 
declared that he found no fault in Him 
but handed Him over to His enemies. 
They led Him up the hill and nailed 
Him to a cross between two thieves. 

There was a great storm, the veil of 
the temple was rent in twain ; but the 
Light of the World did not go out' 
on Calvary. Still there is no life more 
powerful than the Man of Galilee’s.' 

If we would have a hero, where is 
such another? Hunted and hated 
from the cradle to the grave, stoned 
out of cities, trapped and tempted by 
the priests,, rejected by His people, 
betrayed by -His disciples, scourged 
and mocked and spat upon and 
crucified between two thieves, He yet 
stands before us as our man of men, 
something more than Galahad, more 
than hero, saint, and knight, the 
Saviour of the World. 

He Spoke of Things They Knew 

He went into the wilderness to 
think about the world. He came back 
after forty days of solitude, of tempta¬ 
tion and struggle and decision, and 
began talking to the people. He would 
go into their villages and towns and 
talk with them by the way, sometimes 
in a little field or from a boat on the 
lake, or to little children on His knee, 
and at times He would confront them 
in the Temple. He would walk on foot 
from place to place, sometimes nearly 
a hundred miles, and always He would 
talk of simple things. 

Never man spake like this Man. 
The priests had made themselves. 
powerful with their cunning, and had 
set up great pretences and much 
ceremony ; but this Man spoke of 
things they knew in words they knew 
—of the wind blowing' where it listeth, 
of the tares growing in the wheat, of 
the beauty of the wild flowers, of a 
hen gathering her chickens,'and a fox 
hiding in its hole. 

The Little Tales He Told 

He noticed everything—the cun¬ 
ning of the serpent, the chirping of the 
sparrow,’ the lilies of the field, the 
stone that a builder rejected which at 
last became the chief stone of the 
house.’'" He was sensitive to human 
need and simple feeling, to suffering 
and beauty; let a woman but touch 
the hern of His--garment and so 


sensitive was He that it was talked of 
for a thousand years. 

lie told them little stories that they 
loved—of the sower-going forth to 
sow, the rich man and liis barns, the 
great supper, the king’s son in a far 
country, the prodigal son, the lost 
piece of silver. He moved among the 
people and mixed with them all, at 
their feasts and their weddings, in 
their sick rooms and synagogues, in 
the marketplace, and at the well. He 
saw a tax-gatherer up in a tree and 
called him down, for lie must abide 
at his house. He was so gentle that 
little children came to Him. He was 
so calm that it seemed that even the 
winds and the seas obeyed Him. 

The Thirty-Five Days 

All that we know of Him happened 
on about 35. days. There have been 
690,000 days since then and not one 
on which somebody would not have 
died for Him. The memory of these 
35 days remains the most precious 
possession of mankind. It has been 
the secret strength behind the forces 
that have made oiir modern world. 

We owe our knowledge of these 
35 days to four men, especially to 
Matthew, the journalist who wrote 
down His words. There arc about 
25,000 of them, and they have 
changed the world for every one of us. 

What are they, these few words 
that have such power ? 

Some of them arc little tales, the 
best short stories ever told, every one 
pure gold. There is the beautiful story 
of the Good Samaritan ; we know the 
people in it, those who pass by and 
those who help. We know the two 
kinds of people in the simple story 
of the Pharisee and the Publican. 
Everyone knows the Widow’s Mite, 
the eternal story of the poor who give 
all; Every child understands the 
beautiful story of the Prodigal Son, yet 
it comes down the ages as"a better talc 
than Shakespeare ever told, and it is 
true of life in every age. The Wise 
and Foolish Virgins have become the 
classic story of putting things off ; 
the Rich Young Ruler belongs to 
every generation: 

His Words 

And were ever such practical politics 
as Galilee’s ? Every man knows how 
true are these words and how well 
they lit the lives of men and nations. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Strain not at a gnat and sivalloio a 
camel. Judge not. Do unto others as 
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under the Editor’s Table 


Batches may be 
half the size. 
Won’t last long. 

J Q 

JJ airs are to be held 
as usual at Easter. 
Hope it is fair weather. 
□ 

An air-raid shelter 
was built in a hay¬ 
stack. The last straw. 
0 

§ome farmers are 
ploughing their 
fields - by night-. -Per¬ 
haps the soil is light'. ' 1 


Peter Puck Wants To Know 

v/i 
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If two candles will do for 
a wartime birthday cake 


J31; careful how you 
go after influenza, 
says a doctor. 
Whether yon go after 
it or not it is easy,to 
catch. - . 

s v • ■ 

jjrrr.K things 'mean 
.a lot in wartime. 
And cost a lot. 

" - 0 

]J us conductors arc 
1 usually cheerful. 
Transported with 
delight. 


From the striking sculpture by Charles 
Sargeant Jagger in the Chapel of the 
Society of the Sacred Mission at Kelham 
in Nottinghamshire 

you would that they should do unto yon. 
Resist not evil. Give to him that asketh 
thee. Love your enemies. Do good to 
them that hate you. 

Unto whom much is given, of him 
much shall be required. If we have 
faith we can remove mountains. Every 
man is our neighbour. 

Men have made a mystery of all 
these words, yet they are simple and 
beautiful and true. He left them with 
a few plain men who listened to them. 
He trusted to the simple power and 
truth of them to come down the ages. 
And they have come. Where else is 
such music ? 

Consider the lilies, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin, yet I 
say unto you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

When yon shall hear of "wars and 
rumours of wars be ye not troubled,-for 
such things must come to pass; but the 
cud is not yet. In your patience possess 
ye your souls. 

O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem 

The 35 days drew to their end. 
They brought Him an ass and He rode 
on it to Jerusalem, the people spread¬ 
ing their'garments in the way. 

He went to the Temple and threw 
out the men who turned it into a 
marketplace. He healed the sick and 
opened the eyes of those who could 
not see. He told them of the dark 
days that would come, when not one 
stone would be left upon another—O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem! 

And then came one who betrayed 
Him, Judas'followed by a multitude 
with swords and staves ; and in tliat 
bitter hour all the disciples forsook 
Him and fled—he whom Jesus loved, 
he who would lay down his life for 
Him, all but a certain young man un¬ 
known, who followed until they laid 
bold of him and stripped off his 
clothes so that he fled away naked. 
He was the unknown hero, the last 
man to follow Jesus. 

They hauled their captive before 
Pilate, who found no fault in Him ; 
yet they crucified Him. 

Now it . was over, they said. But 
it was only beginning. It was the 
Roman Empire and not Christianity 
that was to pass away. It was Caesar 
and Pilate who were to be forgotten. 
Nations come and go, empires rise 
and fail, tlie centuries roll on and 
races pass away, but He who was 
hunted and hated from Bethlehem to 
Calvary sways the lives of men and 
will yet lead us out of these dark days. 
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From One Who Left 
England in Peace 

A poet who, left England in peace sends 
us this Sonnet from the Far East on hearing 
that his country is at war. 

I left tliec greenly clad in Spring’s 
sweet dress, . ... ' 

With May’s bright sun outshining on 
the earth 

In rich revealing of thy loveliness. 

Thy rolling downland, country of my 
birth, 

Seemed doubly fair, as though it 
fondly knew 

Thy child would need sweet pictures 
of his home, 

And proudly wore its best to charge 
his view 

With richest memories for the years 
to come. 

And when afloat on Channel seas once 
more, 

Thy proud white cliffs so grandly 
dimmed away, 

1 left thee in thy beauty, strong and 
sure. 

So may I see thee in a future day, 
Beauty unlcssencd, and thy guardian 
role 

Fulfilled in honour and unstained of 
soul. Eric Cox 

WHO IS THE COWARD? 

W hich is the coward among us ? He 
who sneers at the failing' of 
humanity. George Meredith 

By Kipling’s Mother 

r T’jiicuE was.never a soul so wholly sad 
I But it found some moment to be 
glad; 

There was never a heart so full of care 
But it bad one hope to cheat despair. 

The Earl to the King 

Y ou sec, sir, you have lost your 
- kingdom's heart by your taxes 
and impositions, and till you are united 
to them, by giving them just satisfaction 
in all their grievances, you are no great 
king, for without the love and hearts of 
bis people what can a king do ? 

Earl of Bristol to Charles Stuart 

MY SHIPS 

i p all the ships I have at sea 
. Should come a-sailing home to me. 
Ah, well I the harbour coukl not hold 
So many sails as there would be 
If all my ships came in from sea. 

If half my ships came home from sea . 
And brought their precious freight tome, 1 
All, well ! I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state ; 

■ So rich the treasure that would be 
In half my ships now out at sea. 

ff just one.ship I have at sea 
Should conic a-sailing home to me. 

Ah, well 1 the storm-clouds then might 
frown ; 

h'or if the others all went down 
Still rich and proud and glad I’d be 
If that one ship came back to me. 

If that one ship went down at sea 
And all the others came to me, 

Weighed' down with gems and wealth 
untold, 

■With glory, honours, riches, gold. 

The poorest soul on earth I'd be 
If that one ship came not to me. 

O skies, be calm 1 Q winds, blow free, 

3 Mow all my ships safe home to me 1 
But if thou sendcst some a-wrack. 

To never more come sailing back. 

Send any—all that skim the sea, 

But bring my love-ship home to me, 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox- 

Evil Has No Strength 

Pyn. is a far more cunning and 
■*—' persevering propagandist than 
Good, for it has no inward strength," 
and is driven to seek countenance and 
sympathy. James Russell Lowell 
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All History Unrolls Before Me 


I go into my library, and all history 
1 unrolls before me, 

I sec the pyramids building ; I hear 
the shouting of the armies of Alex¬ 
ander ; I feci the ground shake beneath 
the march of Cambyscs. I sit as in a 
theatre—the stage is time, the play is 
flic play of the world. 

What a spectacle it is 1 What kingly 
pomp, what processions file hast, 
what cities burn to heaven, what 
crowds of captives are dragged at the 
chariot-wheels of conquerors ! I hiss 
or cry “ Bravo ” when the great 
actors come on shaking the stage. 
I am a Roman Emperor when I look 
at a Roman coin. I lift Homer, and 
I shout with Achilles in the trenches. 


The silence of the unpeopled Syrian 
plains, the outcomings and ingoings 
of the patriarchs—all these things I 
find within the boards of my Old 
Testament. 

What a silence in those old books 
as of a half-peopled world—what 
bleating of flocks, what green pastoral 
rest, what indubitable human exist¬ 
ence ! Across brawling centuries of 
blood and war I hear the bleating 6f 
Abraham's flocks, the tinkling of the 
hells of Rebekah’s camels. 

O men and women, so far separated 
yet so near, so strange yet so well- 
known, by what miraculous power do I 
know ye all ! Alexander Smith 


The Rider to Jerusalem 



This beautiful picture of Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem is from the delightful 
shilling volume of the Life of Christ by Chinese Artists published by the S. P. G, 


How Long Shall Men 
Be Ridden Down? 

TJfow long, O God, shall men he 
* * ridden down 

And trampled under by the last and 
.least 

Of men ? The heart of Poland hath not 
ceased 

To quiver, though licr sacred blood 
doth drown 

The fields, and out of every smoulder¬ 
ing town 

Cries to Thee, lest brute power he 
increased, 

Till that o’ergrown Barbarian in the 
East 

Transgress his ample hound to some 
new crown : 

Cries to Thee, “ Lord, how long shall 
these things he ? 

How long this icy-hearted Muscovite 
Oppress the region ? ” Us, O Just and 
Good, 

Forgive, who smiled when she was torn 
in three ; 

Us, who stand now, when we should 
aid the right, 

A matter to he wept with tears of blood. 

Tennyson 

BE FIRST-RATE 

E vkry man who can bo a first-rate 
something—as every man can be 
who is a man at all—has no right to be 
a fifth-rate something ; for a fifth-rate 
something is no better than a first-rate 
nothing, J. G. Holland 

Believe Like a Giant 

Caitii is the very heroism and entcr- 
. prise of intellect, not a passivity, 
hut a faculty. Faith is power, the 
material of effect. The great work¬ 
men of history have been men who 
believed like giants. Charles II. Parkhurst 

THE IDEA 

T hurts is what I call the American idea. 

This idea demands, as the proxi¬ 
mate organisation thereof, a democracy ; 
that is, a government of all the people, 
by all the people, for all the people ; 
of course, a government of the principles 
of eternal justice, the unchanging law of 
God : for shortness sake I will call it the 
idea of freedom. Theodore Parker 

Ere on My Bed I Lie 

T? re on my bed my limbs I lay, 

■*—' It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees. 
But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to Love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids close 
With reverential resignation ; 

No wish conceived, no thought exprest. 
Only a sense of supplication : 

A sense all o’er my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, everywhere. 
Eternal strength and wisdom are. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

Let Us Build Well 

W hkn we build let us think that we 
build for ever. Let it not be for 
the present delight, nor for present 
use alone ; let it be. such work as our 
descendants will thank us for; and let 
us think as we lay stone on stone that a 
time is to come when those stones will 
be held sacred because our hands have 
touched them, and that men will say 
as they' look upon ■ the labour and 
wrought substances of them, “ See ! 
this our fathers did for us.” 

John Ruskin 

JUST AN IDEA 

That is a true saying that God 
always speaks to us in trouble, and that 
we can always hear Him if we will 
listen. . 
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^re You 




The G N is 21 this week, and it would 
like to send this message to the Rulers of 
Britain on behalf of the children it has - 
tried to serve through all these years. ' 

\Y/e live for one tiling only now, 

*’ every,one of us; wc must be., 
free or die. 

This is one thing.we must all re-, 
member if the victory is. to be worth 
while. It is only too true that one 
half of our land is fighting for the : 
other half ; it is the battle for the ■ 
Next Generation that is being waged 
with all the energy and, wealth and i 
inspiration stored up through ' a 
thousand years. 

If there is no next generation worthy , 
of it all it is the crime of ages that the 
battle should be fought.' What arc ' 
you doing. Rulers of Britain, to see 
that the Nineteen-Fifties (those who 
will rule us then) arc ready to carry 
on the trust preserved for them at 
such a price ? . ■. • ■ 

The Best We Have Known 

It is a poignant spectacle, this 
Army of Youth growing up before out- 
eyes, the' best-clothed, the best-fed, 
the brightest and most delightful host 
of children our Motherland has known. : 
It is poignant because this great mul¬ 
titude of youth knows little of its 
Past and nothing of its Future. How 
many, of us have reflected on the 


bitter fact that the young genera¬ 
tion has never known a -world at peace? 
Born in the aftermath of one great 
war, flung into the maelstrom of 
another, it docs not know what it has 
come for or what it can do. The 
atmosphere in which most of us were 
brought up .(grousing all the way) 
would seem like the Millennium to 
this Army of Youth. 

It is a poor chance that Fate has 
given.them, tearing them in millions 1 
from their homes, closing down their - 
schools, shutting out daylight from 
their windows, giving them gas-masks 
■to carry about in little boxes lost 
their breath should be poisoned, 
filling their minds with bewilderment 
before the meaning of life and the 
beauty of the world have had time to 
impress them. Do we realise that for 
the first time in our history a vast 
multitude of our little ones are 
Refugees ? The influence Of Home 
and School is broken, and they are 
left at the mercy of a world too over¬ 
wrought to think of them. . They move • 
in the shadow of an evil thing. 

It is too inuch to hope for, but 
- there must be some among us who 
have wondered why, in days like 
these, we have no Ministry of Peace 
at work through all the hours of day 
and night, thinking .of- these little 
ones, our British Youth, the Nineteen- . 


sldren ? 

Fifties vvlio will fill our ballot-boxes, 
sit on our councils, and , determine 
the course of our national life when 
Hitlerism has perished from the 
earth. It is too much to hope for, 
yet it is the Victory we must win. It 
is our part in the world to play cricket 
as well as wc can, but do wc think 
enough of the Next Man In ? • 

Think for a'moment of the atmo¬ 
sphere in which they are growing up, 
these millions who will rule us. Our 
own example is what we make it, and 
if wc take it in the mass it is—what ? 

Four Dangerous Influences 

We need not go too deeply into the 
moral foundations of our lives ; it 
will do if we ask ourselves one or 
two plain questions. Among the im¬ 
portant factors in all lives are, let us 
say, these four : 

The xvay-we make oiir money; the 
way wc spend, it ; the way we spend our . 
leisure; and our outlook on life as a 
•whole. 

As to these things it would seem a 
true statement to add these 'four 
observations: 

Millions of our people are encouraged 
by football pools, not only to waste the 
money the nation needs, but to believe 
that it ; is ' easier to make money by 
gambling than by working. It lias, been 
dinned into their minds without ceasing. 

Millions of our people believe we can 
afford to spend more than a million 
pounds a day on alcohol. 

Millions of our people have for years 
received their chief entertainment from 
films giving an entirely false and 
fantastic view.of life. 

Millions of our people are being told 
every day by Fleet Street quacks that the 
stars settle their lives for them, so that 
they need not bother about them. 

Wc fight against evil things, but is 
it to be doubted that the mass effect 
of these four evil things is fighting 
against us ? 

What Should Be Taught 

It is the effect of these things on the 
mind of Youth that matters most of 
all. Is it well that boys and girls 
should grow up with a vitiated-view 
of life and loyalty ? 

Should they not be. taught,-rather, 
the discipline of sacrifice, the import¬ 
ance of honestly earning an income, 
the true understanding of society and 
social affairs, and .the fact that the 
fault is not in our stars but in ourselves 
that wc arc what we arc ? 

However pressing such things arc in 
peace, they arc vastly more important 
now. Thousands of schools are closed. 
The long dark nights have turned 
normal lives adrift. The feeling grows 
that nothing matters much. It is just 
now, in Youth’s great hour of danger, 
that the powers of • discipline arc re¬ 
laxed. It is treason to our' national 
future to leave a mass of young people 
without schooling now, at a time when 
historic events come to the teacher’s 
aid and give him. a powerful weapon 
in the making of patriots and good 
citizens. 

Education is the most profitable of 
all investments. It is cheaper than 


The Chi/(Iren 

any tiling else worth having, and it is ; 
more than the teaching of a few rules. \ 

It is the cultivation of the senses, the 1 
stirring within us of something not s 
ourselves, the love of all that is best 
within us and without us. Especially 
it is the training of the mind to love 
books. What a boy sees on the films 
amuses or degrades him. What he 
hears on the wireless entertains or 
informs' him. But what lie reads may 
be the very, stuff he is made of. He 
may come to it again and again ; it 
•, sinks into the fibres of his being. It 
builds up the mind that is to be the 
master of his life. Whatever else may J 
fail, Education should be kept at its j 
highest level, for the children of our 
schools are the nation’s reinforcements. 

We need not wonder that the King 
himself has called ovir attention to the 
urgent cause of Youth. It is vital 
that a vigorous young manhood, with i 
a healthy morality and a noble love of j 
God and Man and Country, should 
march to the future at home side by • 
side with the forces that build up 
victory on the Western Front. 

Without faith and hope and a high 
intelligence the Nineteen-Fifties will 
be all unable to’save us from becoming 
a petty State, with nothing but the 
memory that wc were once the greatest 
country on the earth. . , 

The Secret of Hitler’s Power”' 

i . s 

Compare the rctl-liot gospel of the 
Hitler Youth with the philosophy of 
Youth in, this ancient land of freedom, 

Yo\ing Germany has been born to hear 
a new Evangel. Loathe it as we may, 
to them .the Creed of Hitlerism is a 
new religion. It is a passion that sets 
the world on fire and stirs the blood to 
glow and flow for the Fatherland, 
Hitler has conquered eighty millions 
with his few million youths. Whatever 
blunders the Nazis have made, they 
have seen the central truth that if you 
begin with the children you can do 
what you like. f 

And we ? We have the fairest and, C 
sq barest little country in the world. '■,/ 
Wc have the proudest record in then.a 
annals of mankind. We have a 
thousand heroes who have made their u 
names illustrious. We have ten 
thousand towns and villages with 
something ancient or beautiful or 
historic in them. We have laid the 
foundations of freedom and prosperity 
on every continent, and have more 
beauty and history in every square 
mile than any other land on earth. 

We have all this, and what are-we 
doing with it ? 

We Must Have a Nobler Vision T 

Millions of our children are growing 
up not knowing. We wisely set up 
little centres of influence about the 
world, and all honour to the British 
Council for its work in letting the rest 
of the world know something of us. 

But a thousand times more urgent is 
it that we should let our children know 
of the ancient splendour of their ; 
Motherland. It has made them free ; 
they must be fit to keep her free. 

It is lor you to think of it while' 
there is time. No petty German State 
are we, but the One Power in Europe, 

We may hope with confidence for vic¬ 
tory in the Nineteen-Forties, but is itv 
vain to dream that there may be given 
to us the vision that will make us 
nobler yet, and stronger yet, in the : 1 
Nineteen-Fifties ? 

Riders of Britain, what are you , 
doing with our children ?' 


A Host of Golden Daffodils 
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Twenty-one years ago today the C N came out with the daffodils. This picture 
shows a lovely bank of golden blossom at Cockington Church in Devon 
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The great pear-shaped structure is a four-million volt electrical gun used for atomic experiments at the 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories at East Pittsburgh, USA! In it is a 40-foot vacuum tube, shown on the 
right, through which sub-atomic particles hurtle at speeds approaching one hundred million miles an hour 


SPLITTING THE ATOM 


A New Wonder For the Key to India 
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STRANGE STORY 

General Hertzog’s 
Other Name 

General Hertzog is what we call 
him in England, and we know him as 
a Diehard of the'South African War, 
who fought strongly against us and 
forty years after does not let us forget it. 

But South Africa knows him as 
James Barry Munriik Hertzog, and the 
way he came by those British-sounding 
Christian names of James Barry is one 
of the strangest stories. 

James Barry was a woman, and for 
most of her lifetime none knew it. 
It was only when she died that her 
closely-guarded secret became known. 
The military authorities revealed it, 
for she had served as an army surgeon 
in the garrison at the Cape, and her life 
and career arc summed up on- a tomb¬ 
stone in Kcnsal Green Cemetery. 

Dr James Barry 
Inspector General 
H M A r my Hospitals 
Died July 25, 1865 
Aged yi years. 

By what twist of character or cir¬ 
cumstance she resolved to disguise 
herself as a man we shall never learn, 
but she was remembered as a red-haired 
young fellow at medical classes in 
Edinburgh about the time of Waterloo. 

First Woman Army Surgeon 

A rather effeminate student she was 
thought to be, yet brilliant at her work, 
and a fine fencer. She took her degree 
at Edinburgh University when about 23, 
and went out almost at once to the Cape 
as staff surgeon'to the garrison. She 
was the first woman army surgeon in 
the history of England. 

Out there, though nobody was very 
particular about the abilities of army 
surgeons in those days, she was not very 
popular at first, because she was not 
tolerant of interference by officials, and 
she was sneered at as a rather effeminate 
dandy. The Earl of Albemarle, who 
visited the Cape, spoke of Barry as a 
person whose eccentricities' attracted 
everybody’s attention as he drove 
about in a gay little phaeton or swag¬ 
gered through Capetown streets in 
boots with high red heels. But the carl 
added that " he was staff surgeon to the 
garrison and the Governor’s medical 
adviser, a skilful surgeon, and the most 
wayward of mortals.” Wayward indeed ' 
was this woman whom ail took for a 
man, but she was performing operations 
before Florence Nightingale was heard 
of, and working among soldiers when the 
Army had not even a woman nurse. 

A Well-Kept Secret 

She was bound to make her way, and 
became Inspector-General of the Colonial 
Medical Service and Inspector of Prisons'. 
Fifty years she acted and worked as a 
man in the world of,men, and kept her 
secret after she had'returned home, to 
the day of her death in London. 

It .is certain that none at the Cape 
ever discovered it, least of all the Cape 
Dutch family of Munnik, from whom 
General Hertzog derives all his Christian 
names. 

While she was staff surgeon at Cape¬ 
town she performed an operation on 
Mrs. Thomas Munnik, saving her life, 
and that of her baby. In gratitude the 
Munniks named this baby son James 
Barry Munnik, James Barry Munnilc’s 
son became Town Clerk of Wynberg, , 
and his daughter married a Hertzog. 
In this way the Hertzogs and the 
Munniks were linked and the names 
James Barry were handed down, for the 
Dutch never forget a kindness. General 
James Barry Munnik Hertzog is the 
grandson of the original James Barry 
Munnik. We might almost say that the 
Scotswoman surgeon Janies 1 Barry was 
his grand-godmother. 

So we need not lose hope that General' 
Hertzog, linked by this strange old tie 
to Scotland, may yet come to think 
better of the Old Country, 


A Little Soldie 
to War 


IN this world of bitter war the soldiers 
* of good deeds are never weary. So 
Miss Francesca Wilson is in Budapest, 
the nearest point to Poland which she 
can reach. 

Miss Wilson is a Birmingham teacher, 
but when people are in distress, wherever 
they may be and of whatever race or 
faith, if she can reach them and help 
them, off she goes ; and as she is a 
Quaker she gets things done. 

The Quakers themselves say that she 
is one of their greatest experts ill relief 
work. She began it in the last war, 
with splendid achievements in France 
and Serbia. Towards the end of 1918 
she went to Vienna, and there for months 
she organised the feeding of the hungry 
Austrian children, for whom the C N 
raised £5000 and more. When the 
Spanish Civil War broke out she hurried 
to Spain, making her headquarters at 
Murcia, the ancient Moorish city famed 
alike for its manufactures and its fruit. 
Murcia remained for a long time one of 
the strongholds of the Republican 
Government/ and it was only when it 
was captured by General Franco that 
Miss Wilson loft. The victorious National¬ 
ists were glad to carry on the work of 
this beloved Englishwoman. 

Shortly after the Hitler War broke 
out Miss Wilson left her history class 
and hurried off to Hungary on a com¬ 
mission of. inquiry, accompanied by 


Dr Richard Ellis. Refugees were pour¬ 
ing into Hungary and Rumania from 
Poland, to augment the pathetic hordes 
from Germany, Austria, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia which were already there. 
Herded in camps and barracks, the 
best accommodation the hard-pressed 
Hungarians and Rumanians could 
provide, tlicir condition was deplorable ; 
and here once again Miss Wilson is 
“ bringing order out of chaos." She 
has been joined in Budapest by three 
young helpers from the ever-watchful 
and helpful Society of Friends : Graham 
Heath, assistant-secretary of the Youth 
Hostels Association; llal Wallace, 
international secretary of the Holiday 
Fellowship; and Bliss Nancy Catford, 
a well-known craftswoman. 

All three have special knowledge of 
housing and social problems among 
children and young people, and part of 
their work is to secure better living and 
feeding conditions for the unfortunate 
refugees. But they are also very busy 
organising occupations for them, so as 
to give them a chance to forget their 
miseries and perhaps earn a little money 
by such productive service as they can 
render in these difficult times. 

If Miss Wilson can do something to 
alleviate the distress.of a few thousand 
unhappy exiles, that is all the reward 
she seeks, and wc arc sure the reward 
is hers. 


Toe H to the C N 


We have received these further letters from 
Toe 11 Orkney and are delighted to share the 
joy they will give to our readers. 

Dear C N, . 

May I, as chairman of Toe II in 
Orkney, express on my own behalf and 
on that of our staff which is privileged 
to work among Service men here, our 
sincere and joyful appreciation of your 
splendid contribution in the recent issue 
of the CN ? 

We have already received from readers 
of the paper in all walks of life a con¬ 
siderable number of woollen and other 
comforts and moneys amounting in all 
(on March 1) to some ^44. -Each known 
donor is receiving a personal word of 
thanks. 

Our gratitude Jo you and to those who 
have responded to your clarion call is 
profound ; so is that of the men whom we 
rejoice to serve.- 

I wish that you and your readers could 
see something of the happiness which, 
even in these days of war, Toe FI can 
bring into the lives of men who arc up 
against it indeed—almost at our doors. 
Sincerely yours, 

P. SUTHERLAND GRAEME 

Dkar CN, 

As a member of the Northern Patrol 
who is very-grateful to Toe H for the 
relaxation it lias given me and my mess¬ 
mates, I would like to thank your people 
who have sent donations to Toe II, 


Torpan Paavo and His Great Procession 


T he nomad Lapps living in the extreme 
north of Finland, whose wealth is in 
reindeer, have been badly hit by the 
war, and have had to flee, burning all 
that was burnable in order to leave 
nothing behind for the Russians to 
live on. 

One aged Lapp, father of 17 children, 
has sent nine sons into the army, and has 
heard that two of them have already 
fallen. He was taking the first railway 
journey of his life, looking on 'the 
engine as a fiery monster. 

Not all the refugees go by train, for 
there arc long lines trailing where the 
roads.arc known to be; and winding 
along as far as the eye can see came a. 


Orkney. May I add a little about what 
Toe II has done here ? 

When I came here at the beginning 
of the war there was nothing, and wc 
were all getting stale ; then overnight 
(that is wliat it seemed like) there sprang 
up a placed Too II where wo could have 
a cup of tea and a friendly chat with 
people as lonely as ourselves. The 
difference was marvellous. Wc went 
back to our jobs with smiling faces and 
said, “ Roll on the next time ashore so 
that we can sec our cheerful friends 
again.” 

Wc all appreciate the ladies of Kirk¬ 
wall who have given up their spare 
time to serve the sailors, for without 
them Wc could not have managed. The 
place has got a fascination for myself 
and other occasional helpers, and we 
arc all amazed to sec how the staff carry 
on. When you think that wc sell 500 
cups of tea daily among other things 
you can realise that we have all our work 
cut out to make ends meet. Everything 
needing light and heat is very dear up 
here, and the subscriptions wc have 
received from C N readers have helped 
us to do things which otherwise would 
have been impossible. Wc still have 
plenty of schemes to carry out, but the 
lack of funds is a terrible handicap, and 
therefore wc greatly appreciate the effort 
exerted by your readers. 

Yours truly, J. W. Giles, A B 


new kind of exile, reindeer said to 
number 200,000, a procession organised 
by Torpan Paavo, the wealthiest owner 
of these friendly animals in all the 
Arctic. 

It is sad to think that those rein¬ 
deer must fall to the needs of the 
Finnish Army, nearly 10,000,000 pounds 
of meat for this gallant host which is 
lighting for its life. 

In the utter silence pf an Arctic 
twilight there is to be seen no cause for 
this migrating flight of men, animals, 
and belongings to an unknown fate in 
the unknown south ; it is man’s 
inhumanity to man that fills these lands 
with mourning. 


Hampshire’s 
ew Book 

Welcome to a King’s 
England Volume 

The Hampshire Volume is by common 
consent one of the most fascinating of the 
King’s England Series ; it is tile 25th. We 
take these opinions from those who know the 
county best, the Hampshire papers. 

This striking volume should be in 
the homes of all lovers of good litera¬ 
ture. If our readers derive as much 
pleasure as we have derived from this 
fascinating book, they have a rich treat 
in store. isle of Wight Mercury 

It is a great pity the outbreak of war 
lias overshadowed the publication of a 
wonderful new book, Hampshire, with 
the Isle of Wight. It is a monumental 
work, which must make us prouder than 
ever of our county and its glorious story. 
Some day, when happier times return, 
this admirable new Domesday Book, 
ably planned, finely written, and beau¬ 
tifully produced, will come into its own. 

Hampshire Telegraph Post 

Eminently readable, either as a fire¬ 
side companion or a traveller’s guide. 
The motorist will welcome it as being 
comprehensive and accurate, and calcu¬ 
lated to give him interesting details of 
any place lie visits, be it ever so obscure. 

The Island of Wight is charmingly 
dealt with, and affords 011c of the most 
interesting sections of an enchanting 
book. 

Not guide-book in style, this work yet 
has.the merits of-having been carefully 
correlated and indexed. ' It is ideal 
reading for the present time, whereby 
wc can recreate the beauties of the 
county unhappily no longer so easily, 
accessible to most of us. 

| Hampshire Chronicle 

With this book the traveller may 
never stand by old stones, walk through 
pleasant meadows, without some story 
to knit into the picture. The resident 
will find a fund of knowledge which so 
long has lain undiscovered at his door¬ 
step. The whole approach to the Island 
is that of the happy soul who has time 
to stop and potter among the things oi 
lost times, yet modern enough to appre¬ 
ciate the change that years have brought. 
A romantic glow surrounds it all. 

This book is for the happy voyager. 

Isle of Wight Times 

The author has a descriptive power 
that delights the reader. F'ive hundred 
pages tell the story in brief of Hamp¬ 
shire’s quaint towns and lovely villages, 
and over 100 excellent photographs add 
much to the interest, a squared map 
and a generous index giving further 
value to the book as a work of reference. 

Aldershot News 

An intensely interesting book. No 
fewer than 302 places are described, with 
details of their history, of notable per¬ 
sons connected with them, and out¬ 
standing features of interest, all done 
with cliarni of style. Lovers of the 
places described will receive the book 
with pleasure, peruse it with pleasure, 
and treasure it as a source of pleasure 

in the days to-come. 

Isle of Wight County Press 

The Prisoner 

In the strange and terrible war 
between Russia and Finland it seems 
that the Russians have all along been 
worse off than the Finns. 

The Red Armies have not had men 
with willing hearts, for their soldiers 
are badly .trained, poorly fed, and 
imperfectly cared for. 

How true all this is wc may gather 
from this story of the Russian soldier 
who had been made a prisoner by the 
Finns. Ho was given good food, there 
was plenty of it, and it was 'well cooked. 
He had a comfortable bed to sleep on, 
and was warm ; and lie said: May I go . 
and fetch my family ? 
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A Shepherd's Rod and Staff 

An Eastern shepherd has two weapons 
or implements referred to in Psalm 23 , 4 : 
“ Thy rod and thy staff comfort me.”- 
The. rod is a club, for killing a snake 
or other enemy of tire flocks, and the 
staff is a long rod to guide the sheep 
and prevent them running into danger. 


Washing Steps With Butter 

In Bible times flocks and herds were the 
wealth of the rich, and milk was a primary 
food. When Job( 29 ,6) says “ I washed my steps 
with .butter ” lie uses an Eastern metaphor 
meaning that wherever he walked he had an 
abundance of milk, the word butter here mean¬ 
ing the sour milk preparation used in Palestine. 


Dividing the Land by Line 

In Palestine land was always divided by 
casting lots to see which allotment eacli man 
should have, and then measuring off the portion 
witli a line and placing stones to mark the 
boundaries. This explains David’s satisfaction 
in Psalm 16, 5 & 6, “ Thou maintainest my lot. 
The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places.” 


He Neither Slumbers Nor Sleeps 

Owing to tlie perils which base t the (locks, 
especially at night, the shepherd has to 
be ever on the watch. So the Psalmist 
(Psalm 121, 3 ) likens his God to a good 
shepherd : “ He that keepeth thee will 
not slumber. Behold, he that keepeth 
Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep.” 


The Wonderful Crows of Stellenbosch 


A Bristol friend of file C N sends us this story 
of two crows which lias been received from a lady 
at Tiger Kloof in South Africa. The lady was 
lately staying with friends at Stellenbosch, 
where- she called at the house in which these 
clever birds lived until the other day. 

O NI! man had an aviary with a marvel¬ 
lous collection of birds. 

They would conic to him and settle, on 
his shoulders and arms, and absolutely 
talk to him. There were golden and 
silver pheasants, budgerigars, finches, a 
Natal bird called King of Kings, and 
many others. 

In a little run he had a lovely stcin- 
buck as tame as could be, and in yet 
another cage a collection of the queerest 
little animals—night apes, little mon¬ 
keys with-faces and eyes like owls. 


On New Year’s Night a Dutch farmer 
and his wife came in to see Air and Mrs 
Morris. The wife spoke extremely good 
English, and was telling us about two 
black crows they had. One of her 
children brought them up because one 
of its parents had been shot. They fed 
these baby crows with milk and bread, 
and caught rats and mice for them! 
They grew beautifully, always kept 
together, and became absolute pets. 
They were quite free, but came to the 
house continually for food. 

They learned quite a lot of Afrikaans 
and spoke like Mr Duplessis (the farmer). 
They would go out in the car with him, 
sitting on the back scat. They would do 
anything for their friends, but hated 
strangers. When Airs D. had been to 


town and came back with parcels they 
would sit one on each shoulder and beg 
for sweets. A little kitten had been 
brought up with them, and they were 
quite fond of it, but if it got a mouse one 
of them would seize hold of the fur on 
the cat’s head and keep its mouth from 
the mouse, while the second crow took 
the mouse from it. 

Crows arc proverbially mischievous, 
and these used to hop off with tilings out 
of the house, which they would find 
weeks afterwards in the orchard. One 
day a niece staying with them was 
making a blouse and using some pretty 
green buttons. Her aunt warned her to 
keep her window closed at the bottom, 
but one morning she forgot and went off 
to breakfast leaving it open. While at 


breakfast they heard the crows talking 
in the room and rushed to save the 
buttons. Not a sign of them ! They 
started to search, discovered three 
buttons, a comb, and a sponge under the 
pillow, and eventually found the rest of 
the buttons between the mattress and 
the bed. 

One day the owners of the house went 
to the beach, where they had a tent. 
The crows followed them, picked out 
their tent from the rest, and waited for 
them to come back from their bathe. 
In the meantime some friends came to 
tiie tent to see them, but nothing would 
persuade the crows to let them in. 

Unfortunately both these birds drank 
acid from one of the car batteries which 
was lying about, and both died. 


In the Country Now—Nature Like a Glorious Kaleidoscope 


A t no other time are the changes in 
the countryside so marked and so 
rapid as now. If wc have eves to see, 
and if we know where to look, we find, 
Nature in these days like a glorious 
kaleidoscope, with something fresh to 
unfold before us every day. 

The shrubbery, the hedgerow, and 
the coppice are the scene of great cxcitc- 
■ ment just now, for the birds arc begin¬ 
ning to move, and if you approach 
quietly and keep perfectly still for a 
lorig time you will be well repaid with a 
sight of their courting and quarrelling. 
.Some birds have already nested, and 
others are seeking sites for their homes, 
while all arc joining in the chorus that 
betokens the coming of spring. 

You'should be able to find the nests- 
of both the missel and the song thrush. 
The missel usually builds in the fork of 
a tree, and lays four or five greenish- 
blue eggs spotted with brown, while the 
song' thrush generally nests in thick 
bushes and ivy, and its eggs, four or 
six, arc bluer than the missel’s. 

Far away is the rook’s nest, up at the 
top of some tall tree. It is made of 
stout sticks and twigs, plastered with 
mud and lined with moss and. feathers, 
but owing to the height it is nearly 
impossible to get a peep inside at the 
four or six sea-green eggs well blotched 


with purply-brown spots. Soon the 
mother wilt bring off her brood. 

The magpie, with a voice like a police¬ 
man’s rattle, is beginning to build ; and 
you will find that she has chosen the 
small branches at the top of a tall 
tree, although at times she prefers to 
build in a hawthorn bush. - The sociable 
jackdaw will be later with her nest; but 
already we see her looking out for a 
site, and before the end of the week her 
building may begin. 

The long-eared owl and. the brown 
owl have both built by now, and laid 
four or six white, glossy eggs. The 
brown owl usually chooses a hole in a 
tree, although at times she prefers a 


barn or an old ruin ; but the long- 
carcd owl never builds in a hole. She 
selects generally an old nest. 

Other nests now well stocked with 
eggs are those of the wood-pigeons, 
great tits, wild ducks, and geese. The 
wild ducks and geese will soon have a 
llu fly little family to look after. 

In well-woodccl districts will now bo 
heard a ringing peal of laughter that 
seems almost human. It is the green 
woodpecker calling to its mate. We 
should also listen carefully for the linnet 
singing amid the gorse ; it has changed 
its dull grey-and-brown dress for a rosy- 
breasted garment and a crimson crown. 
Another common bird-note now is the 
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Even the Wild Tribes Are Changing 

. missionary who arrived in Sydney warriors staring into mirrors for lion 


A missionary who arrived in Sydney 
not long ago from Central New 
Guinea told of many changes among the 
tribes ho" has lived with for eight years. 

No longer are there so many fierce 
battles between tribes. The white 
man’s roads have given work to men of 
the various tribes, who forget their 
differences in working side by side. 

So vain are these savages that mirrors, 
razor blades, and hair oil are taking the 
place of sea-shells as currency ! It is no 
uncommon sight to see fearsome-looking 


warriors staring into mirrors ..for hours, 
or using a razor without soap. 

On some of the Solomon Islands the 
chief form of native currency arc highly 
polished coins cut out of huge clam 
shells, which are the biggest shells in 
the world. The bigger the coin the 
greater its value. Some are 12 inches 
in diameter and made with a hole in the 
middle so that tlicir owner can string 
them together and wear them round 
his neck—pockets not having yet arrived 
at this part of the world. 


song of the greenfinch, bright and clear. 
The burrowing mole is often above 
ground at this time, having been driven 
from .water-logged runs to hunt for 
worms at the surface. 

Any spell of sunshine in March will 
bring out butterflies—the small tortoise¬ 
shell, the cabbage white, and the brim¬ 
stone ; but these soon return to shelter 
if a cold wind succeeds, The purple 
emperor moth, and other moths too 
are beginning to venture out. 

The jelly-like spawn of frogs and 
toads is now seen floating on stagnant 
ponds and ditches ; and the little black 
spots, if watched from day to day, will 
soon bo seen unfolding into tadpoles. 

The blackthorn and the almond arc 
covered with blossom ; and - the black 
and white poplars have their catkins. 

The wych elm, the spurge laurel, the 
gooseberry, and the box are all in 
flower, while the hawthorn, or may, 
the weeping willow, and the bramble 
arc beginning to open their foliage. 

Crocuses, daffodils, primroses, cow¬ 
slips, daisies, dandelions, golden saxi¬ 
frage, lesser periwinkle, dog’s mercury, 
white and other violets, creeping crow¬ 
foot, lesser celandine, and yellow fig- 
wort may all be found ; and even an. 
early hyacinth is not rare. 


Why is the Alphabet Mixed Up on a Typewriter? 


P Kori.E who do not use the typewriter, 
and some who do; might be puzzled 
by the arrangement of the letters of the 
alphabet on the keyboard. Why are 
the letters mixed up instead of being 
straightforward ?’ They do not run in 
alphabetical order, but are disposed in 
three rows, one below another. 

QWERTYUIOP- 
A S D FGHJ K L 
ZXCVBNM ! 

Why is this ? The answer is that this 
is tlio arrangement of letters which will 
bo most convenient for the typist’s 
fingers, and it was only arrived at after 
many years of trial. ’There have been 


changes in the typewriter, and in those 
employed for French or other foreign 
languages the arrangement is not the 
same as in English. But wherever 
English’ is ’ spoken and written the 
arrangement is the same; and it is 
ordered by the fact that some letters arc 
in use more often than others. 

For example, E. is the letter most 
often occurring in English, and S is the 
letter most often beginning a word. That 
is not the only principle governing the 
arrangement of tlic letters. There are 
some combinations of letters which 
occur more often than others, ’ like iy, 
ie, ci, ing, and, the. The lines’ arid 


columns of the typewriter are arranged 
to take account of this ; and especially 
to speed up the typewriting. 

A beginner might start by typing 
letter by letter with one finger of one 
hand, but would never get far by such 
a method. The essence of speed is to use 
both hands ; and the only way 70 or 80 
words a minute can bo accomplished is 
by doing it. The alternate manipulation 
of both hands is tlie key to speed. [ Then 
it must be remembered that .there is a 
great diversity of length and. fhickncss 
of fingers in hands, arid that the outer 
fingers tend to curl over. The typewriter 
takes account of that. Furthermore, it 


is the left hand which is' the nearest to 
the letters at the beginning of the rows, 
though there is a tendency in most 
people to use the right hand more ; and 
many employ only three lingers of each. 

All these things were taken into 
account by those who invented and have 
improved tlie typewriter ; and they have 
considered also how to keep the letters, 
‘from clashing together when the typist 
is working at speed. Improvements and 
alterations may.'still , bo, made ; but the 
most remarkable thing about tlie type-, 
writer’s present arrangement of its 
symbols it that it should be the same 
as that of 40 years ago. 
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The Dream Comes 
True at Last 

A Church For Painted and 
Feathered Islanders 

Far down in Eastern Papua, in the 
country of the Dimuga people, head¬ 
hunting used*to be the sport and 
pastime ; but there came to live on the 
island of Mailu, off the coast, a mis¬ 
sionary and his wife who gradually won 
the friendship of these wild people. 

They did not succeed, however, in 
permanently establishing a church among 
them in spite of their 35 years’ work, 
and to that extent they may have come 
home disappointed. But the missionaries 
left behind them a native teacher who 
carried on their work, and last autumn 
a visitor from England, the Re vd Norman 
Goodall, Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, came into the Dimuga 
country for the opening of the first 
church there. Mr Goodall is still puzzled 
to know how the miracle happened. 

At the opening of the little thatched 
building 50 members joined the church, 
and 60 more declared themselves ready 
for instruction. The occasion was one 
for great festivity. The people gathered 
in the open air at night for a great 
prayer service, every man painted and 
feathered in full dancing array. For 
four days they kept the roll of drums 
with continuous dancing, and after the 
opening of the church there was a 
stupendous game of football. No sides 
were chosen, but everyone joined in 
kicking the ball with their bare feet when 
they could get near it, the main object 
seeming to be to hit the other man. 

This news of the triumph of their long 
years of work has brought great cheer 
to the two missionaries now living in 
retirement in Kent. The wild people 
they worked hard to win have at last 
responded, and another miracle is added 
.to the wondrous story of Christianity. 

London’s Budget 

It is a remarkable commentary on 
rising war costs that the L C C expendi¬ 
ture on civil defence services is over 
£9,400,000. That is to say, a city is 
spending on war precautions as much 
as a nation’used to spend. Mr Gladstone 
was horrified at the thought of national 
expenditure rising to -£100,000,000 a 
year. What would he have thought of 
spending £7,000,000 in a day, with a 
prospect of a further rise to £10,000,000 
or more a day ? 



Film Stars, of all people, must have teeth 
of faultless colour, and you can be sure that 
only the best and safest whitener obtainable 
will satisfy their needs. What is their 
secret ? Do . the stars use a toothpaste 
beyond the reach of ordinary. folk ? No ! 
Thousands have discovered the amazing 
whitening powers of a new type toothpaste 
containing ' Milkof Magnesia' brand antacid. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia makes teeth so 
dazzling white because it contains 75% ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia.' This instantly neutralizes 
harmful mouth acids and so abolishes 
the main cause of tartar and decay. ■ Im¬ 
maculate teeth arc a precious asset. Try 
Phillips' Dental Magnesia and you will soon 
learn why so many stage and screen stars 
use no other dentifrice. Sold everywhere, 
(id., lOJtl., 1/0 a tube. ' Milk of Magnesia ’ 
is the trade mark'd Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia. 
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Virgo, of the Zodiac Why Does a Bit of 

Her Stupendous Suns PAPER Buy A Bat? 


T 


he great constellation of Virgo, the and lias to move at an enormous speed 
Virgin, now covers a wide area of of some 130 miles a second, while the 
the south-east sky in the evening, larger sun has to move with an average 
writes the CN Astronomer. Its chief speed of 80 miles a second. As these 
stars may be easily identified from the twin furnaces arc 233 light-years distant 
star-map, extending from Denebola they appear to us only as a single star, 
at the tip of the Lion’s Tail to the Beta in Virgo is very much nearer and 
brilliant first-magnitude Spica. Thus on ly 30 light-years distant. Gamma in 
Virgo follows Leo in the constellations Virgo is also relatively near at a distance 
of the Zodiac. of 37 light-years. Gamma is also com- 

Virgo has an added interest now posed of two suns, each very similar 
owing to the presence of Neptimp, to our own Sun though somewhat 
this far-off planet appearing very close larger, together radiating about eight 
to the third-magnitude star Beta in times more light. Though there is 
Virgo, and being indicated by an X on very little difference in their apparent 
the star-map because it is 
invisible without the aid 
of glasses. ... 

The celestial and winged 
Virgin is represented as 
lying on her side along the 
ecliptic path of the Sun and 
planets, the star Beta being 
in.her left wing and near 
her head, which lies between 
the fainter stars Pi and Nu. 

Her feet are represented by 
a number of faint stars 
some way to the east of 
Spica, the brilliant star 
representing some Ears of 
Corn which hang from the 
Hand of the Virgin. Its full 
title is Spica Virginis, and it 
.is composed of two immense 

suns which are about 14 million miles brightness, yet 
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The chief stars of Virgo, including the 
present position of Neptune Indicated by X 


one is much more 


apart from centre to centre. Together massive than the other, while owing to 
these radiate about 1500 times more their great average distance apart it 
light and heat than our Sun, and from takes the smaller and less massive one 
intensely hot blue-white surfaces of an nearly 178 years to revolve round the 
average temperature of some 22,000 other. As viewed from the Earth their 
degrees Centigrade, as compared with our orbits are at such an angle that these 
Sun’s 6000 degrees surface temperature, suns appear periodically almost to 
The surfaces of sucli suns cannot be come together ; the last occasion was 
very far apart, so we have a state of in 1836 and the next will be about 2014. 
things totally different from that of our They arc now almost at their farthest 
Sun, and in a much earlier stage of stellar apart and can bo seen as two stars 
evolution. Their elements are at present in a comparatively small telescope of 
very largely in the condition of white- 2.V inches aperture, 
hot fire-mist and arc enclosed in a vast Eta in Virgo is another very interesting 
atmospheric envelope of incandescent double-sun system, each sun being at 
helium, the whole whirling and raging a)1 average distance of 32 million miles 
round and round with terrific speed and from the other, and so almost at the 
most violent tidal upheaval owing to same distance apart that Mercury is 
their mutual proximity. from our Sun, but, as in the case of 

These great suns' revolve in the Mercury, this distance varies very much, 
remarkably short period of only four These suns of Eta take about 72 days 
days in their respective orbits, round a to revolve, a period singularly close to 
common centre of gravity which is an that of 88 days which Mercury takes to 
invisible pivot, as it were, and is revolve round our Sun. One of these 
nearer to the larger of the two suns suns of Eta is obviously planetary, and 
because of its greater weight or mass, in long ages to come will evolve into a 
Consequently the smaller sun has a great world which will be far larger than 


our own. 


larger orbit to travel in the four days, 

Bang Goes Threepence 


G. E. M. 


One of our rambling correspondents sends 
us these notes. 

O ut walking in Derbyshire the other 
day two ramblers stopped at a 
cottage in Youlgreave for tea. 

They were shown into a bright room, 
with a delightful oak-beamed roof, 
facing south. The pot of tea they asked 
for was served with as much attention 
as a dinner would receive at a first-class 
hotel. On one wall was a rare old map 
of Derbyshire ; near by was a modern 
ordnance survey map ; on a tray bear¬ 
ing a card with the notice “ For the use 


of Ramblers ” was a tin box containing 
pins and safety-pins, reels of cotton, and 
needles, a list of the train service from 
the nearest station, and the telephone 
number of the nearest doctor. 

On a shelf fitted over the fireplace 
was a copy of the Editor’s book on 
Derbyshire, a little pamphlet telling all 
about Youlgreave Church, and another 
little note saying that information about 
field paths and local bird and insect 
life would be gladly given on request. 

The charge for the pot of tea in this 
most hospitable house was threepence. 


The Old Masters on Holiday 


in love 
\Vorld’s 


T he New World has fallen 
with some of the Old 
great possessions. 

Across their vast continent Americans 
young and old have been admiring one 
of the greatest collections of art ever to 
leave its native land—28 paintings and 
pieces of sculpture from galleries in 
half a dozen Italian cities. 

Throughout their 15,000-mile journey 
these Old Masters have been attended 
by special guards and expert packers. 
On their way to San Francisco World 
Fair they were treated like royalty. 


The treasures included Botticelli’s 
Birth of Venus, Raphael’s Madonna of 
the Chair, Della Robbia’s Annunciation,’ 
Verrocchio’s statue of David, and the 
marble relief by Michael Angelo of the 
Madonna and Child with young Saint 
John. The whole collection weighed 
ten tons. 

Soon they will be going home, and it 
may be many years before they can 
make such a voyage again ; but they will 
be an unforgettable memory in the 
hearts of the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who saw them. 


The Boy Talks With 
the Man 

Boy. Do tell me liow it is that with 
a small piece of paper having a few 
words printed on it I can buy food, or 
a cricket bat, or a pair of boots ? 

Man. A very thoughtful question 
that, and it is strange that more people 
do not ask it. The bit of paper, with 
£1 or 16 shillings printed on it, is 
obviously worth less than a farthing : 
yet people accept it as good value in 
payment for a quantity of real goods. 
That is what puzzles you, isn’t it ? 

Boy. Yes! How can worthless 
paper buy valuable goods ? 

Man. To understand why we must 
go back to the beginning of the use 
of what we called money. Originally 
people simply exchanged goods, as a 
boy 1 does when he exchanges or barters 
a postage stamp for a penknife. . 

Boy. It must have been very awk¬ 
ward sometimes. How could one ex¬ 
change a big tiling like a cow for a 
small thing like an arrow ? One 
couldn’t cut a piece out of the cow ! 

Man. It was that very awkwardness 
of barter that led to the invention of 
money. People began to adopt some 
generally needed thing, such as a piece 
of metal, as a means of exchange which 
everyone would accept in payment for 
corn or oil or cloth. The value of 
various goods was measured against 
the bit of metal and that value was. 
called Price, which simply meant that 
so much metal would buy so much corn, 
or oil, or cloth. So exchange became 
simple, and money of some sort, came 
to bo used in all lands. 

Boy. Wliat metals were used for 
money ? 

Man. The valuable ones ; above all, 
gold. 

Boy. Then why do we not now use 
gold for money ? 

Man. We used gold'money until the 
Groat War broke out in 1914. Then the 
gold coins, which were called sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns, were withdrawn 
from circulation, and bits of paper, 
printed £1 and 10 shillings, wore sub¬ 
stituted. This was really a State con¬ 
juring trick. But always the idea that 
the bits of paper stood for £1 worth 
of gold or 10 shillings worth of gold 
remained in the public mind. 

Boy. Have you a £1 note you can 
show me ? Alas, I haven’t one ! 

Man. Yes, here it is! You see that 
it states : I promise to pay the Bearer on 
demand the sum of One Pound, and it is 
signed for the Bank of England by the 
Chief Cashier. 

But if you took it tor the Bank 
the Chief Cashier would not and could not 
give you gold for it. In that old sense the 
’’ promise to pay £1 ” has no meaning. 

Boy. Then why do we all accept the 
note as having a value ? 

Man. Because of custom and con¬ 
fidence. The Bank of England limits 
its printing of paper notes to the 
quantity of goods which call for ex¬ 
change, and this gives confidence. If, 
however, the Bank began printing an 
enormous number of paper notes wo 
should quickly lose confidence in them 
and they would buy less and less. 
Printing too much paper money is called 
inflation, and a wise Government docs 
not allow it. 

Boy, It is all very puzzling to me. 

Man. So it is to everyone. The 
wisest men arc puzzled about money, 
and new suggestions arc often made 
about it. What is good about paper 
money is that it shows that a means of 
exchange need not have value in itself, 
and that it can be regulated to represent 
true value in the exchange of goods. 
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A Thrilling Story of Adventure, Told 
in Two Instalments, by. Tom Gifford 


SECOND PART 

H ugh would have made a dash for the 
Haunch, bj.it lied caught his arrii. • 

" Keep still 1 " lie hissed. " IIe‘11 
finish us both if ho sees us." 

The licavy footfalls of the black giant 
came nearer, and the two boys flattened 
themselves against the wall of the 'deck¬ 
house. They hardly dared to breathe. If 
the huge black man laid hands on them they 
would be helpless as babies. 

The steps ceased. The .deck-house door 
was banged open and - the Negro went 
straight in. lied thanked his stars that 
they had not left anything in the deck¬ 
house. All the cases were in'the fore hold. 
They heard him go below, and both sighed 
with relief. 

Who is he ?'" Hugh whispered. “ Do 
you reckon he’s one of The Ferret’s gang ? 

" More likely they’ve marooned him here 
just because he is crazy and they’re afraid 
of him,” lied answered. He went to the fail 
and peered through the darkness. But The 
Quest was out of sight. 

“She’d be halfway across the bay by 
now,” Hugh said dolefully, " And if she 
hits a reef she’ll sink,” 

On Board the Wreck 

pROM below a savoury smell of salt pork 
arose, and Hugh spoke 
“ Chap’s not too crazy to cook. Wonder 
where he got his grub.” 

Can’t think wily lie didn’t hoar us when 
ivo came aboard," Red remarked. 

It began to rain again. 

." Let's go forrarxl and shelter in the 
fo’e’sle,” Red suggested. " The beggar’s in 
the cabin.” 

. In the ( fo’c’sto they found some sacking 
and made themselves as comfortable as 
they could. But they were both too 
worried to talk. Reel lay back in the dark¬ 
ness, his 'mind full of bitter thoughts. It 
was not his own plight and Hugh’s that 
worried him so much as the'knowledge that 
if The Quest were lost it would mean ruin 
to the Latimers. 

Red was devoted to Milton Latimer, who 
had been a second father to him ever since 
that dreadful day, seven years ago, when 
his own father and mother had lost their 
lives in the hurricane which destroyed 
Miami and ruined South Florida. . Red 
racked his brain for some way out of this’ 
fix, but could find none. By this time 
The Ferret would know all about their 
arrival and at dawn would bo on the look¬ 
out for The Quest. When ho found no 
cargo aboard her he was bound to smell a 
rat, and sooner or later would search the 
wreck. Then lie would get flic sponges as 
well as the launch. 

An hour passed and, by the sound of his 
steady breathing, Hugh was asleep. The 
"J/ind was dropping. Red got lip softly and 
arept up the companion to the deck. The 
rain had ceased, the storm had almost 
passed, blit the sky was still cloudy and it 
was very dark. lie went aft and listened, 
hut could hear nothing of the Negro. 

■A new idea came into Red’s mind. If ho 
could find stuff to make a raft it might be 
possible to get across the bay. and find 
The Quest. She would bo oil the sands 
opposite, but he did not think she would 
have taken any harm. And as the tide was 
rising they could probably float her and 
get away. Then they would run for help, 
and come back for the sponges. 

He began to search, but the darkness 
made it difficult. Ho was going forward 
again when a faint spark of light caught 
his eyes in the direction of the land. . lie 
hurried to the bow and stared hard through 
the gloom. Now lie could see it plainly. It 
was the glow from a lighted pipe or cigar¬ 
ette, and it was coming nearer. lie ran 
down into the fo’c’slo and shook Hugh. 

“ A boat’s coming,” lie told him. ” Of 
course, it’s The Ferret.” 

" And we haven’t even a club,” Hugh 
groaned. He made for the door, and Red 
followed. Wiicn they reached tlic deck 
the boat was near enough for the boys to 
hear the croak of the rowlocks, but it was too 
dark to see how many men were in her. 

“If wo lie flat on the deck,” Hugh 
whispered, “ we can tackle them as they 
come aboard.” 

“ Not a hope,” Red answered curtly. 
They’ll have guns. I’ve a trick worth 


two of, that. Hide until they’re aboard and 
have gone below, then slip out and bag 
their boat.” 

Tlic two slipped away. As they reached 
the shelter of the deck-house they heard 
a slight blimp, a rustle, then" a scuffling 
sound. The Ferret’s men" were coining 
aboard. ' Red nudged Hugh. 

“ We’ll bo bettcf'off on top of the deck¬ 
house,” he whispered. “If we lie flat 
there they’ll never see. us, and it’s the last 
place they’ll think of searching.” 

“ O.Iv.,” Hugh ahswcrcd and, catching 
the,edge of tlic roof, swung up., Red fol¬ 
lowed.' Then, crawling on-their stomachs, 
they crossed fo'the other side and waited. -■ 

•Hero they came. Three—four—five of 
them,’ ,, all plain ini ..the-light . of an old-, 
fapliiohcd lantern one carried." The'long, 
lanlc leader whs ail‘albino.No colour at all 
in face and hair, but cyfcs tliat shone red in 
the, lamplight.- With. his. long .nose and 
yellow buck .teeth, lie , was the imago of a 
ferret. 'Behind him was Bosco ; the other 
tlirco were mulattocs.’. All were’armed. 

i.Thcy. made straight for the deck-house, 
and The Ferret tried the , door. It was 
either locked or bolted from inside. The 
Ferret was annoyed. • 

“ Coino out, you brats ! ’’ lie. called. 
" Open up, or it’ll bo the worse for ye 1 ” 
Getting no answer, lie grew more angry. lie 
beckoned to Bosco. “ Bosco, use your axe.” 

Boseo came forward and raised his axe. 
Its. sharp blade bit Into, the upper panel 
of the door. The deck-house quivered with 
the force of the blow, but the door was 
stout and did not yield at once. Bosco 
swung his axe again, and this time part of 
the panel gave way. Before he could 
take a third blow the door was thrust 
violently open from, inside and out stepped 
the giant Negro. From tlic sudden silence 
that fell upon the gang and from the way 
in which they all moved back it was clear 
that The Ferret and his followers had never 
before seen the black man. 

The giant gave them no time to recover 
from their surprise, lie was on them like a 
great bear, and catching Bosco in his 
mighty arms, lifted him as if lie had been a 
child and flung him away. Ilis flying .body 
struck one of the mulattocs and the two 
went to tlic dock together with a crash. 
Then, witli a roar, the Negro drove his fist 
against the chest of another mulatto. , 

Defeat of The Ferret 

Tiie Ferret and tlic mulatto who held the 
lantern were left on their legs, and of 
the two The Ferret was the one who kept 
his head. lie whipped out a pistol and 
levelled it at the Negro. As ho did so Red 
leaped from the roof right on top of him. 
The pistol cracked a’nd Red and The Ferret 
went to the deck together. 

Hugh did not wait to be asked to help. 
Down lie came, and before the remaining 
mulatto realised what was happening, Hugh 
butted at hint with such force that the man 
toppled over. His head hit the rail in 
falling and the blow stunned him. 

Hugh, who had fallen on top of the man, 
picked himself up and snatched up the 
lamp, which by a miracle was still alight. 
He looked round in lialf-dazed fashion, to 
■ find that fie was the only person of the lot 
who was on his feet. AIL Tlic Ferret’s men 
were flat, so was the great Negro; and so, 
to his horror, was Red. 

“ Red I " he gasped. But even before 
I Itigh could reach his friend Red was scramb¬ 
ling to his feet. 

“ Arc you hurt ? ” Hugh demanded. 

“Not that I know of,” Red answered. 
He looked round. 

“It’s the black man, Hugh. Sec! Ilis 
head is bleeding." lie knelt beside the man 
and examined his head. “It’s not bad,” 
he went on. “ Tlic bullet has just ploughed 
a furrow across the top of liis head.” 

Hugh was not listening. Ho had whirled 
round and flung himself on The Ferret. 
Just in time Hugh had seen that the gang 
leader had recovered his senses and was 
reaching for the pistol, which had been 
knocked but of his hand as ho fell. Tlic 
Ferret’s long arms went round Hugh and 
pinned him, helpless. 

" Red 1 ” he cried ; but Red had already 
spotted what was happening. With one 
jump lie snatched up the pistot and, 
whirling round, rapped'The Ferret over the 


head with the barrel so sharply that he 
dropped back. Hugh pulled away. , 

He's got arms like ropes,V ho panted. 

“ Talk of ropes, can you find any, 
If u glue ? ” Red asked. " Save us a lot of 
■.trouble if we tic .up these gents. ’’ 

Hugh went off in a lmrry and was soon 
back with rope. The prisoners were tied 
and dragged into the deck-house, but tlic 
Negro was so heavy tlic boys could not 
move him. There was fresh water in The 
Ferret’s boat. With some of this they, 
washed the giant’s head and tied up the. 
wound as welt as they-could. While he did 
so Red saw .the scar of an old .wound all 
across the man’s skull. Then wjtli sacking 
they made him a bed and lie lay quietly. 

He’ll do,” said Red briefly. " Now. for. 
The Quest.” 

The two got into The Ferret's boat -and 
pulled hard across the bay. ‘ The clouds 
were breaking and stars showing through. 
They could see. the bulk of - the island 
against the sky, and the line of. white where 
the waves broke on the beach. . Suddenly 
Red gave a cry. . 

!*•“ There slic is ! " Hc-p’ointed to a dark 
object close, to the beach. Another few 
minutes they were alongside the launch, 
Which was aground on firm sand; They sprang 
aboard and both flung themselves down the 
hatch. - Redavas the first to.reach the pump. 

. “ Dry as a bone,” ho declared thankfully, 
lie dropped on his hunk in the cabin. 
“I’m'dca'd to the world. Tide won't he high 
for three hours. What say to forty winks ? ” 

■ " Miglity'good notion," Hugh agreed ; so, 
after putting out the anchor, both turned in, 

The Black Giant’s Story 

W/iiF.N Red woke bright sun was shining 
” through the scuttle. lie pushed his head 
up out of the hatch and looked round. It was 
a lovely morning and the long white beach 
was empty of anything but gulls. The tide 
was uj) and The Quest afloat. 

While Hugh put on the kettle Red 
started up the engine and backed the launch 
into deeper water. Then he got up the 
anchor and steered towards the wreck. 

“ I’m mighty anxious to know what’s 
happened,” Hugh said. " If the black chap’s 


II 


come round lie’s probably chucked Ferret 
and‘Co overboard,” • : 

“ Do -'em good,” said ‘Red ruthlessly. 
" They’d get a wash for once in their lives. 
But I’m,afraid lie was too-bad for that.” 

“ There he is, anyhow,”. .-Hugh said 
sharply, and pointed to a great figure leaning 
over the stern rail. “ Better not go too close, 
He might jump aboard.” The black giant 
opened, liis. mouth and shouted ill a deep, 
musical voice. 

" Ilcy tliar; white folk, come alongside. 
Dar’s. trouble aboard (iis licali old hooker." 

Red stared at the Negro, a moment, then 
turfied to Hugh. 

" Of all rum doings ! I believe lie’s got his 
senses back.” " 

He spoke to the big man. " Who arc you.? 
What’s your name ? ” ■ . ‘ 

“ Ki Johnson’s mail name,’sail. But I 
suah don’t know how I got heah. And dorp’s 
a lot o’ tougli-looking scallawags tied up in 
do deck-house.” 

“ You’re right,” Hugh whispered swiftly. 
" He’s as sane as you or I.” 

“ All right, Ki,” Red called. “ You come 
aboard the launch. Well have some grub 
and talk it over,” 

Ki cailio aboard. Ills whole expression 
had changed, lie‘was as sensible as any 
man could be, and told them how lie had 
been one of the crew of a turtliiig schooner 
which had been wrecked, apparently nearly 
'a month earlier. But from the time of the 
wreck until ho woke .up that morning lie 
remembered nothing at all":. The boys told, 
him what had happened the previous night. 

1 ” And dat’s de Ferret,” Ki exclaimed. 
“ Boss, dar’s a reward of two thousand 
dollars for dat fellow at Key West. Dat'll 
pay yo’ better'll dan sponges.” - 

“ Ki,” said Red,. “ if we take them all 
aboard will you look after them till we get 
to Key West ? You shall have your share of 
the reward.” 

Ki grinned broadly. 

" Dat’ll suit mo fine, boss. And dey 
won’t none of ’em give no trouble long as 
I'm aboard." 

“ I don’t believe they will,” said Hugh 
with a chuckle. “ Comb on. Let’s load up." 


Bedtime Corner 


P>ussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where 
have you been ? 

I’ve been to London to sec the 
Queen. 

What did Pussy do in London ? 

‘MVip 

v Mpun vsnow 'o'lmi v imapfiuf sqs 



T 


Deter, Peter, pumpkin-eater, 
r Had a wife and couldn't keep her; 
He put her in a pumpkin shell, 

And there he kept her very well. 

Puzzles Abo 

iikre are things about listening to 
God which are sometimes puzzling. 
There is the puzzle of “ He began it.” 

What arc you to do if it is the other, 
not you, wlio seems" to be in the 
wrong ? Must you apologise when it is 
not your fault ?’ Well, you can say you 
arc sorry for your part of the wrong. 

There are no people so. good that 
they arc not to blame at all. It may 
be a good thing sometimes to tell your 
mother, or some other wise friend, 
where you have been wrong. Then 
you will be tuned in again, and can 
go on listening. In any case it is no 
use waiting for the other to say lie is 


Do You Know 

What is it that flies and stings ? 

ooq v 

What is it thtit stands still and 
stings ? onpu y 

"There was once a merry cobbler 
A who sang from morn till 
night, always happy at his work. 
But one day he received a letter 
with a,hundred-pound legacy, and 
although. at first he was filled 
with joy he soon began to worry 
about what he should do with the 
money. Then he began to fear lie 
might Jose it, and soon lie became 
so alarmed that lie no longer sang 
at his work, but became the most 
miserable of men. 

So we see that money does not 
always bring happiness. 

rpoRGiVE me, 0 Lord, if I have been 
. unkind or unloving this day, 
and let Thy blessing rest upon my 
home and all who love me. Amen 

ut Listening 

sprry, for he may never begin. You 
must begin with yourself. 

Supposing God were to ask us to do 
something too hard ? That is another 
puzzle ; but it is easy to sec the answer 
to that one. If your mother asked 
you to go shopping sfic would be sure 
to give you the money, and God would 
not ask you, to do anything and not 
make you strong and brave and wise 
enough to .do it. When He gives us 
orders He makes us able to carry 
them out. 

There may be other puzzles, but 
God will always straighten them out 
for you if you listen. 
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Helpful Information 

Wear a little village whore 
floods usually followed, heavy 
rain a thoughtful countryman 
nailed this notice to the fence 
at the roadside : 

When this board -is under 
water the road is impassable. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus, 
Saturn, Mars, and Uranus 
are in the west, 
and Neptune is 
in the south¬ 
east. „In the 
morning no 
planets are 
visible. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen 1 
at to o’clock on Sunday evening, 
March 24 . 

Puzzle Words 

'J'iif. first line of each couplet 
represents a word of five 
letters. By. finding the word, 
and then deleting the middle 
letter, the second word in each 
case will bo found. 

As I stand, 1 raise on high, 

Delete, and find a company. 
Whole, 1 am a thrust—a dart, 
Delete, and Nottingham is the 
mart. • ■ 

Complete, I am any kind of sound, 
Delete, and part of the face is 
found. 

Just as I am, an answer I send, 
Delete, and on me you may 
depend. 

From the centre of food or fare, 
You may find a story with care. 

. A nswer next week 

How the Tiger Cot Its Name 

'J'iie word tiger really means 
ah arrow, and comes to us 
from the Old Persian. An arrow 
fired from a bow travels very 
swiftly through the air, and as 
the tiger also travels very swiftly 
it was called by the Orientals an 
arrow, or tiger. It was for the 
same reason that the great river 
of Mesopotamia was called the 
Tigris, which has the same 
meaning of arrow. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 

H KNRY , Wadsworth Longfp.l- 
low, the most famous American 
poet; died, at Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, on March 24, 1882 . He . 
wrote Hiawatha, the finest poem 
about the Red Indians ever 
written. This is how he wrote his 
name s ••• ’!■ 

March 25 Anna Seward died 1809 

26 Cecil Rhodes died . . 1902 

27 John Bright died .. . 1889 

28 Sir Ralph Abercromby died 1801 

29 Gustavos III of Sweden 

assassinated . . . 1792 

30 Goya born . . . . . 1746 

The. Best Ride of All 

“ I’d like to ride in a railway 
train,” 

Said Flo. 

“ I’d like to ride in an aeroplane,” 
Said Joe. 

“ I’d like to ride in a motor-car, 
And go as 1 liked, so fast and far,” 
Said Ted. 

“ But a bumpety ride on Daddie’s 
knee; 

That’s the loveliest ride for me," 
Said Golden-head. 


Irish Finance 

“ Jr you put your money in 
■ our saving fund,” said an 
Irishman to his friend, ■“ you will 
be able to draw it out tomorrow 
by giving ns a week’s’notice.” ' 

Dear, Dear! 

Lord Tennyson 

Lived principally oh venison. 
When asked if this was cheap, he 
said “No fear! 

It’s deer.” 

Moss Sponges 

Quite good sponges, useful 
for all kinds of cleaning 
purposes, can be made from 
sphagnum moss. This moss is 
common in bogs all over Britain, 
and quantities of it are easily 
collected. Dry the moss in 
the sun or near a flic and then 
press it into a convenient size 
and shape. To keep the moss 
together tie several pieces of 
string round it. 

The moss sponge will now be 
ready for use, and most people 
will be surprised at the amount 
of water which it will take up ; 
in fact, it is quite as.absorbent 
as a sponge. 


Disenfranchisement 

A FF.Ll.ow whose surname was 
Knollys 

Was anxious'to vote at the pollys, 
But no ballot lie cast, 

For right till the last 
A clerk wouldn’t call Knollis 
“ Noles.” 


LIME- 


PEAR 
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Jacko Tries to Roll the Lawn 



acko was trying out the now garden - roller. “Coo, it is-a 
weight! ” lie murmured, as lie guided it, with much puffing and 
blowing, across the path to the edge of the grass. So far so good. 
Unfortunately the lawn was on a slope, and soon it began to gather 
speed. “ Hi 1 Stop 1 ” cried Jacko, clinging to the handle for all 
he was worth. But it was no good. Away went the monster, 
faster and faster, till it reached the shed, where it pulled lip with a 
crash, making a big hole in the woodwork. 


Change the word LIME into 
PEAR with five links, altering one 
letter at a time and making with 
each change a word illustrated by 
one of the five pictures. 

Answer next week 

A Spelling Exercise 

'J'ms dictation exercise was 
given to the children of a 
school some time ago and was 
. referred to in the House of 
Commons : 

While hewing yew Hugh lost his 
ewe and put 'it in the Hue and 
Cry. 

To name its face’s dusky hues 
Was all the effort he could use. 

You brought the ewe back, by- 
and-by, 

And only begged the hewer’s ewer, 
Your hands to wash in' water pure, 
Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few, 
Should cry, on coming near you, 
“ Ugh ! ” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
-The Heading. Fir, fairy club, field 
mouse, fossils, falcon, flycatcher, fox¬ 
glove, frog, fern, fritillary, fox. 

Jumbled Indoor Gaines. Billiards, 
table tennis, badminton, draughts, 
dominoes; darts. 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
The initial letters of cat, ice, net, 
umbrella, saucepan, ring, acorn, shoe, 
sickle are rearranged to spell narcissus, 
The letters CLOCK are hidden 
in the picture. 


Reading Across. 1 On fire. 

5 Afternoon meal. 8 Negative. 9 
Scottish landowner. 10 A stage 
play. IS Boy. 13 Competent. 
15 To decorate with needle. 
18 An ancient stringed instru¬ 
ment. 19 A beverage. SI To 
tease. 24 Distributed. 25 ( To 
'mimic* 26 To consume. 27 
Devoured. 

Reading Down. 1 Conjunc¬ 
tion. 2 A tribunal. 3 Irish 
Republican Army.* 4 Highly 
finished. 5 Bathroom and 
kitchen walls are this. C An 
age. 7 Arithmetical snake. 11 
Popular girl’s name. 14 A legal 
claim. 15 To escape. 16 The 
cry of a sheep. • 17 To run away. 
20 A meadow, 22 Nationalist.* 
23 Unit of Japanese, coinage. 

Abbreviations arc ■indicated by 
asterisks. Answer next week 

Have- 
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Ici on Parle Francois 


The Japanese Toothbrush 

Some travellers in Japan, 
when the train drew up at a 
station, noticed that the Japan¬ 
ese passengers got out and, going 
to a well in the middle of the 
platform, proceeded to clean 
their teeth. 

" Book at them ! ” scornfully 
said one of the Australians of 
the party. " Twelve-thirty, and 
they’ve only got that far ! We 
clean our teeth first thing in the 
morning." 

A Japanese in the party ex¬ 
plained quietly that the Japan¬ 
ese cleaned their teeth many 
times a day, and proceeded to 
brush his teeth for dear life. 


Y ou 


-Ever- 


Seen 


-These 


La Brossc h Dents Japonaise 

Uorsquc lc train s'arrota a 
nnc garc, certains touristes au 
Japon remarquerent quo les- 
voyageurs japonais descendaient 
ct, sc rcndant a im puits situc au 
milieu du quai, sc mettaient a se 
brosscr les dents. 

“ Rcgardez-les ! " dit avee 
mepris un dcs Australiens do la 
bandc. “ II cst midi ct demi et 
ils n’en sorit encore quo la ! 
Nous lions brossons les dents cn 
nous levant lc matin.” 

Un Japonais de la compagnic 
expliqua tranquillemcnt que les 
Japonais sc brossent les dents 
plusietirs fois par jour, ct se mit a 
brosscr les siepnes avee frenbsic. 

-Things ? 










A Chimney Sweep 


A Sugar Bowl 


A Candle Stick A Tin Whistle 


A Gate Post 


A Roller Skate 



MOTHERS LEARN 
VALUE OF 
MILKOF MAGNESIA’ 


Because it is so help¬ 
ful in keeping babies 
and children healthy 
and happy, every 
mother should know 
about the many uses of 
‘ Milk of Magnesia.' 

This harmless, almost 
tasteless preparation is 
most. :: effective in .relieving those 
symptoms of . babies and children 
generally caused by souring food in the 
little digestive tract, such as disordered 
stomach, frequent vomiting, feverishness, 
colic.’ ■ As a mild laxative, it acts gently, 
but certainly, to open the little bowels in 
constipation, colds and children’s ail¬ 
ments. 

A teaspoonful .of 'Milk of Magnesia* 
does the work of half a pint of lime 
water in neutralizing cow’s milk for in¬ 
fant feeding, and preventing hard curds. 

Obtainable everywhere, at 1/3 & 2/6. 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Bo careful to ask 
for ' Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepara¬ 
tion of magnesia, prescribed and recom¬ 
mended by physicians for correcting 
excess acids. Now ’ also in tablet form 
'MILK OK MAGNESIA’ brand TABLETS 
( 3 d., 1 /-, 2 /- and 3 /G. Each tablet is the 
equivalent of a tcaspoonful of the liquid 
preparation. 


ON THE HOME FRONT. 

IN A DANGER ZONE in London’s East Paul wfl 
aro constantly at work from our right Mission Centres. 
Men ; are away in the Fighting Forces. We MUST 
continue to givo anxious WOMEN and their 
CHILDREN every possible spiritual and material aid 
—including warm elolhing and prompt, medical treat¬ 
ment. It i.s a big undertaking. PLEASE CO¬ 
OPERATE by sending a generous eontribution to TirB 
Lev. J’eiicy Inkson, East End Mission, Bromley 
Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.l. 



So simple Lo sew Lb at 
even young girls will be 
able to make them for then- 
own wear, so well designed that they arc 
easy lo wash and iron, and so pretty to 
wear that they will win the hearts of 
mother and small daughters alike—this 
whole book is packed with charming 
designs. In these times when economy 
must play such an important part in the 
family budget, every one should try to 
save money by making their own clothes, 
and how much less expensive ' these 
washing frocks are to make than to buy 
rtady-madc 1 


Fashion Book No. 202 

CHILDREN’S 

WASHING 

FROCKS 

D . fit fill cu;mis find Jioobsi fills 
{then can obtain a copy for you if sold 
v oul), or 7 it post free ( Iluitu; or Abroad) 
| from UKSTWAY, 1 tear Alley, Farrinu- 
f don Street, London, K.VA. 
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